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congratulations to the State of Ghana on 
the attainment of its independence. For 
the last forty years the Bank has played 
an active part in the economic develop- 
ment of the country. In June, 1956, as an 
expression of faith in the future of the 
State, the Bank established a Local Head 
Office at Accra which has been entrusted 
with the control of its 37 offices in 
Ghana and with assisting in the advance- 
ment of the commerce, industry and 


- agriculture of the new State. 
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THE OTHER EUROPE 


Middle Eastern fiasco has been the neglect of other 

areas of policy which demand attention less insistently 
but not, in reality, with less urgency. Suez was a pistol-shot 
which, though it did not give the signal for Soviet intervention 
in Hungary, was skilfully used to distract the attention of 
world opinion from what was going on there. Hungary 
weighed less than Suez in the uncommitted States, and, since 
then, there has been no sign that the British and American 
Governments have been able to give any time to the con- 
sideration of the new situation which has arisen in Eastern 
Europe. 

Yet a common policy is urgently required. What has hap- 
pened there over the last six months is nothing less than the 
crumbling of a Soviet empire. After Hungary and the October 
revolution in Poland the myth of the ‘popular democracy’ 
vanished and can never be restored. The result of Polish 
aspirations has been very different (and far more successful) 
than that of the Hungarian people’s hopes. But both cases 
have this in common: a mask has fallen. The USSR will 
never again be able to rely on troops from willing satellites 
doing its bidding through the medium of such organisations 
as the Warsaw Pact. Whether in a Hungary governed directly 
by force or in a Poland straining towards independence and 
holding itself back for fear of provoking a Soviet onslaught, 
Russia now has allies in Eastern Europe that are liabilities 
and not assets, and this is equally true of those countries like 
Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
where the old ‘people’s democracy’ fagade is apparently un- 
cracked. 

This considerable transformation in the international 
scene, it should be noted, has been brought about rather 
through the existence of basic flaws in the Soviet system than 
through any action on the part of Russia’s opponents on the 
international stage. Eastern Europe has, in fact, been ne- 
glected by the West. As Mr. Ion Ratiu has recently written 
in his thoughtful book Policy for the West (Harvill Press, 
16s.): ‘The peoples of Eastern Europe are the most truly 
reliable allies of Western democracy. . . . Yet these coun- 
tries are utterly neglected. . . . The Western Powers have 
never demanded of the Communist World to set its enslaved 
people free.’ Of course, as long as a monolithic Stalinist empire 
reigned there was precious little that could be done. Neither 
Britain nor any other Western Power would contemplate 
going to war to liberate the Soviet satellites, and to encourage 
any such idea would have been criminally irresponsible. Mr. 
Dulles’s roll-back was no more than a pious aspiration which 
brought its author some unpopularity in those circles in 
Eastern Europe who had been rash enough to take it literally, 
but the author of the phrase has never seemed worried about 
the moral problem involved in asking people to risk their 


N OT the least of the disservices done to the West by the 


physical lives, when he had no intention of supporting them 
by putting in danger even his political existence. 

Now, however, the position is changed. The peoples of 
Eastern Europe have stirred themselves, and the West has it 
in its power to help them. Apart from such questions as 
a possible loan to Poland—and this ought certainly to be 
granted if it is humanly possible—there remains, as Professor 
Seton-Watson has already pointed out in these columns, the 
question of a general negotiation with the Russians designed 
to liberate or, at any.rate, alleviate the lot of the Eastern 
European nations. Professor Seton-Watson suggested that the 
theme of such a negotiation should be the neutralisation of 
a unified Germany in exchange for a similarly neutralised 
East European belt, of which Poland and Hungary would 
naturally be the main constituents, and this idea might allow 
the Russians to extract themselves from an untenable posi- 
tion, while lightening the defence burden in the West and 
eliminating a German threat which, at present, tends to bind 
the Western Slavs to the USSR. Such a wide negotiation, how- 
ever, may have to wait until there is more stability within the 
Soviet Union itself. To carry through any such plan a Russian 
statesman would need to be in a commanding position mside 
his own country, and nobody at present fills the bill. To nego- 
tiate on these lines with a Russian leader concerned only to 
score points in an internal power struggle might be to court 
disaster and ruin future chances. 


* r * 


Meanwhile, the East European situation is largely the 
Polish situation, and here there are diplomatic steps that 
could be taken by the West to ease the pressure still exercised 
by the USSR on Mr. Gomulka’s government. The fact that 
the Soviet Union alone recognises the Oder-Neisse frontier 
and the threat to withdraw that recognition and allow the 
East Germans to press demands for the return of the lost 
territories are powerful cards in Moscow’s hand, and signs 
have not been wanting that they will be used in every way 
possible. The Western Powers could make those cards useless 
—by recognising the Oder-Neisse line themselves, in which 
case they would, after all, merely be following the recent 
lead given by the Vatican. Of course, it is understandable that 
they do not want to say anything one way or the other for 
fear of German opinion, but this awkward question will not 
disappear through simply being ignored. Indeed, it is all the 
more likely to pop up at the least convenient moment. How- 
ever inequitable the frontier was when it was created in 1945, 
there is now much to be said in favour of its recognition. The 
movement of populations has taken place. Unless there is to 
be another mass migration—which would be senseless and 
inhumane—the Oder-Neisse line must be regarded as per- 
manent. On the other hand, in return for any guarantee of 
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their frontiers by the West the Poles should show 
themselves ready to consent to the reunification 
of Germany. It is only at the price of satisfying 
this perfectly just national demand that any 
German government could agree to consider the 
Oder-Neisse line as its future eastern frontier. 
Finally, for many Poles the entry of Britain into 
closer connection with Europe would rob Ger- 
many of its terrors and, consequently, Russia of 
its power of blackmail. This-should never be 
forgotten in London. 

At the time of Suez and Hungary there was a 
joke current in Warsaw that Mr. Khrushchev, on 
hearing of the Anglo-French intervention in 
Egypt, was so pleased that he had to be dissuaded 
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from sending the British Prime Minister a medal. 
This rather acrid little anecdote expresses well 
enough the feeling in Poland and Hungary about 
the inadequacies of Western policy at that deci- 
sive moment in history. Lack of a policy, lack of 
any consultation between Britain and America— 
this was a sorry tale of unpreparedness which is 
likely to be repeated unless some thinking is done 
now before the next crisis. It would be pleasant to 
think that the Foreign Secretary was turning his 
attention to anything as useful as this, but there 
are few signs that this is so. Yet the West cannot 
escape from its responsibility towards those fight- 
ing for freedom in Eastern Europe. It should not 
let them down again. 


The End of the Beginning 


HE most significant news from British West 

Africa in the last few days has had nothing 
directly to do with Ghana—though indirectly it 
may have a great deal of relevance. It is the news 
from Sierre Leone of the resignation of two Para- 
mount Chiefs, one a minister of state, the other 
a member of the executive council; and the story 
behind their resignation deserves to be remem- 
bered. 

In the winter of 1955-6, rioting broke out over 
a large part of Northern Sierra Leone, leading to 
police action, and loss of lives. A commission of 
inquiry was set up; took evidence; and reported 
that the riots were the result of ‘demoralisation 
among the people in their customary institutions’ 
owing to corruption—the corruption taking the 
form of forced labour and excessive levies by 
some Paramount Chiefs. Further inquiries were 
then made into the charges against these chiefs, 
and lesser potentates; and it was found that the 
conduct of nine of them (out of a total of 149 in 
Sierra Leone) had been contrary to the interests 
of good government. Among these nine were the 
two who have now resigned; others have been 
deposed. 

There are several interesting features in the 
case, the first and the most important being that 
the authorities did not use their powers a year ago 
simply to crush the rising, on the grounds that 
public order must be maintained; and then say 
that the disorders had shown the people were not 
yet ready for any further advance towards self- 
government. Yet it must have been tempting to 
take this line, as what happened in the Northern 
Provinces was, in the Governor’s words, the most 
serious case of Africans taking the law into their 
own hands outside Kenya during the present 
century. 

The Authorities did, admittedly, argue that the 
committee of inquiry report was pompous (it was) 





Curtain Up Intelligence 


Mr. Henry SHEREK, the impresario, yesterday an- 
nounced plans for his West End productions to start 
at 8.30 p.m. . . . His view was challenged by Mr. 
Campbell Williams, administrator of the Arts Theatre 
Club. He said, ‘Henry Sherek can do what he likes. 
I think that 7.30 is the ideal time and put it into 
practice at the Arts Theatre.’ 
Daily Telegraph, March 1. 
Tue Arts begins at 7.30... . If Mr. Williams con- 
sulted his private preference, the curtain would rise 
later, as it does in Paris and New York. 
Daily Telegraph, February 28. 


and that it had failed to take into account the fact 
that the ‘corruption’ complained of was of long 
standing. It is not so much that forced labour and 
forced levies have grown more vicious, as that the 
people of Sierra Leone have become less tolerant 
of them. The Governor pointed this out; but he 


did not, for such reasons, pooh-pooh the inquiry’s: 


findings—though he had some inducement to do 
so, as elections were pending, and several of the 
censured chiefs were Government supporters— 
Chief Bai Farima Tass II being actually a member 
of the administration. The findings were accepted, 
and the Government took immediate action, the 
Governor pointing out that the resignations should 
act as a valuable constitutional precedent at home, 
and enhance the reputation of the Government 
abroad. 

Superficially there may not seem to be any- 
thing very remarkable about the course of the 
Sierra Leone affair. But taken in conjunction with 
the granting of independence to Ghana, it reveals 
the extent of the revolution which has taken place 
in the British attitude to colonial responsibilities 
in West Africa. It is only recently that the theory 
put forward by Lord Melbourne, and since 
elevated to a principle of state, that the main aim 
is always to keep things quiet, was still widely held. 
What has rarely been understood before is that 
instances of corruption (and accusations of it), 
however unpleasantly they may smell, are part 
of the process by which nations grow up—and 
not necessarily the most reprehensible part: there 
are many more disastrous periods in English 
history than the government of Walpole. Tensions 
must exist among peoples striving to achieve 
nationhood: it can safely be said, for example, 
that Ghana’s troublee are now only beginning. 
But it can also safely be said that the troubles are 
more likely te be little ones, where they are 
watched for, examined, and dealt with as 
promptly and dispassionately as they have been 
in Sierra Leone. 

It may & that Lord Attlee, in his discussion of 
Kwame Nkrumah on another page, presents too 
rosy a picture. Obviously Ghana faces serious 
difficulties, economic, social, and tribal, and it 
is much too early to assess his capacity to deal 
with them. But at least he has served his political 
apprenticeship where British rule, for all its mis- 
takes, has been more enlightened, and more in- 
telligent, than anywhere else in the world. If he 
can complete the transition from demagogue to 
administrator without tripping up over pride, he 


will—as he himself said in the course of the 
independence celebrations—have an even greater 
destiny in front of him; his Ghana will be the 
model for a continent. 


Nuclear Power 


te outlines of the new programme for nuclear 
power have become so familiar from frequent 
and fairly accurate forecasts in the press during 
the last few months that the long-delayed official 
announcement by Lord Mills this week was bound 
to be something. of an anti-climax. This is a pity, 
since the Government has rightly decided to g0 
for the most ambitious plan possible. No other 
country in the world has anything to compare 
with it. Britain will now produce three times more 
electricity in 1965 from nuclear power than was 
expected two years ago. The sixteen new stations 
now promised will make a quarter of the coun- 
try’s electricity which will save us about eighteen 
million tons of coal a year. The architects of the 
new plan have had to run two maior risks, one 
technical, one financial. The main difference be- 
tween this plan and the old one is the apparently 
retrograde step of building only improved ver- 
sions of the Calder Hall stations but leaving the 
more advanced types on one side for some years, 
But if the alternatives are continually kept under 
review, and the plan is regarded as flexible, no 
harm need be done. The programme will cost 
about £1,000 million and to finance this will be 
much the most intractable problem. It hits our 
financial policy at its weakest point. We are a 
long way from a tax system which will guarantee 
enough savings to pay for this and the other im- 
portant programmes for capital investment that 
we have undertaken. 


Facing the Pound 


HE sterling countries, taken together, are just 
aes making ends meet. That is what the 
gold and dollar figures for February really mean, 
though the picture is obscured by various special 
payments and receipts. The conclusion that is 
forced on observers, however, is that we ought to 
be doing a great deal better. The spectacular re- 
turn to sterling by foreign bankers and traders 
has not taken place. Overseas opinion continues 
to look the pound in the face, but quizzically. A 
friendlier attitude might spread if a number of 
misconceptions, carelessly preserved by sections 
of opinion here, were swept away. The monthly 
rise and fall in these reserves does not, for in- 
stance, reflect, as some papers here still imply, 
the economic fortunes of Britain alone, but of the 
whole sterling area. Moreover, as few seem to 
realise, it reflects the balance of the whole sterling 
area with virtually the whole of the rest of the 
world, and not merely the dollar countries. So to 
break even is a fair achievement in present 
circumstances. 

The real significance of these points will be 
clear to anyone familiar with the recent progress 
of the Indian economy. The second five-year plan 
has so completely run away with the planners and 
the planning machinery that, for the last ten 
months, India has been running down her sterling 
reserves at the rate of nearly £20 million per 
month. All this sterling has been thrown on to the 
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London or New York markets, or into the EPU 
mechanism, and has naturally depressed the ex- 
change rate. It is still not certain whether this 
drain has been staunched, though India has now 
begun to draw on a loan from the International 
Monetary Fund. It was the first instalment of this 
joan which accounted for most of the rise in the 
reserves last month. But the size of the Indian 
deficits should be borne in mind by those who 
assume too lightly that the reserves are now low 
because this country has had to spend large sums 
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on buying oil from America to replace its supplies 
from the Middle East. The cost of the extra oil 
from dollar sources between November and Janu- 


_ary worked out at just under £5 million per month. 


For the future this country at least is in good 
shape, and the outlook for our balance of pay- 
ments is that we shall keep out of the red in 1957. 
If every other member of the sterling area were 
to do as well the strength of sterling, and the 
central reserves, would both improve out of all 
recognition. 


The Sense of Truth 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


SPEAKING at Washington to 
the National Press Club, 
M. Mollet is reported to have 
-eplied as follows to a ques- 
tion about alleged atrocities 
in Algeria: ‘I have often 
asked newspapers which based 
themselves on alleged written 
evidence to show me the 
letters they have received, 
promising to have an inquiry carried out and to 
take disciplinary measures, but these letters have 
never been communicated to me. I add that the 
liberty of the press in France is greater than any- 
where else . . . and that France will never con- 
sider too high the price to be paid for the 
maintenance of democracy.’ 

It would be very extraordinary if no atrocities 
were committed in fighting the Algerian rebels. 
Whatever else the Arab tradition brings in its 
train, it has brought with it a horrible pleasure 
in spilt blood; the terrorism of the rebels is an 
abominable story, not limited to those whom they 
might consider to be necessarily their enemies. 
The French troops and police engaged in the 
struggle find themselves in a vast, strange 
country whose inhabitants talk a language they 
do not understand and appear generally to be in 
collusion with the invisible enemy against whom 
they are campaigning. It would be very surprising 
indeed if innocent men were not shot in reprisals, 
if villages were not burned, if some prisoners 
were not tortured for information. 

Since the French Government is seeking to 
establish the conditions for the co-existence in 
peace of the European and the Moslem communi- 
ties of Algeria, it might be expected, therefore, that 
it would give particular attention to the preven- 
tion of such crimes as the young Frenchmen 
serving in North Africa might be incited to com- 
mit. Terrorism had not all been on one side in 
North Africa even before the rebellion. The 
methods used to put down the rising in Kabylia 
in 1945 were certainly ruthless and paid little 
regard to the fact that the Kabyles had recently 
been declared full French citizens. The sentiments 
expressed by many European settlers in Algeria 
can only be described as bloodthirsty. Even the 
Paris press gives the casualties incurred by the 
tebels in terms that suggest the kill in a great 
hunt rather than a tragic fight between citizens of 
the same republic. 

M. Mollet does not make the impression of 
an insincere man, but he and several Ministers 


Paris 


do frequently make that of men capable of very 
great self-deception and almost limitless com- 
placency. It is the lack of any evident resistance 
to the natural tendency to commit atrocities in 
such a horrible war that is appalling in the 
present French Government. It is formed of men 
of the Left. There is no reason why men of the 
Left should be any more humane than men of the 
Right, but in the dialogue between different 
temperaments and convictions that make up the 
healthy public life of any commonwealth, men 
of the Left generally have the function of ques- 
tioning established authority, while men of the 
Right have that of pointing out that life is nasty, 
brutish and short without it. Not only have M. 
Mollet and his Ministers failed to show that con- 
cern for the innocent underdog in Algeria which 
is becoming in any man, they have successfully 
reduced its expression in the press of the Left, so 
that most newspaper readers can easily get along 
without knowing that in this particular regard 
there is anything to worry about. 

M. Mollet says that he has been given no 
documents on which to base an action. On the 
last Saturday of the old year four innocent 
Moslems were murdered in the course of a 
funeral in Algiers under the eyes of the police, 
and the Governor-General issued no rebuke; the 
French Government expressed no regret or 
astonishment. Twice last year in Constantine the 
throwing of a bomb was following by indis- 
criminate shooting of many more Moslems than 
the bombs had killed or injured. The corre- 
spondent of Le Monde declared that the name of 
the principal killer was known. Were steps taken 
to arrest him as well as ‘suspect’ Moslems? 
There was not a whisper in the press of such 
action. So much for the tolerance accorded on 
some noted occasions to Europeans. Serious 
action against the extremists among them dates 
from their attempt on the life of the French 
Commander-in-Chief. 

As for the habits that are growing up in spite 
of standing orders amongst the troops, M. Mollet 
can no longer plead ignorance. A gallant little 
weekly that first came out clandestinely under 
the German Occupation, Témoignages Chrétiens, 
has published the letters of a certain Jean Muller, 
a young Frenchman killed in an ambush during 
his miltary service in Algeria. Fourteen of his 
surviving comrades are prepared to swear on oath 
that what the letters tell is true. You will find in 
them records of gallantry and humanity and 
revolt against the ‘logic of war.’ But you will also 
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find prisoners tortured, hostages shot, villages 
devastated—everything that will leave a desola- 
tion and not a ‘peaceful co-existence’ behind it. 
The letters of Jean Muller are there and the four- 
teen brave young men waiting to give evidence. 
Those officers and men in the French army who 
have tried to make the pacification really an act 
of peace have deserved something better than the 
official complacency of M. Mollet and the self- 
satisfaction of so much of the French press. No 
—there is no censorship, but the present 
government's Vice-Minister for Information, M. 
Gérard Jaquet, is a marvellous hand with a 
feather bed. 

It is a strange state of things when a dis- 
tinguished Frenchman can observe that the sup- 
pression of the French service of the BBC would 
be a disaster because the news bulletins of the 
French radio were now so distorted by the French 
Government. Strange, too, that this same Vice- 
Minister for Information, M. Jaquet, can use the 
interval between the departure of one Director- 
General of the French radio and the entry into 
action of another to overhaul completely the pro- 
grammes council and the advisory committees 
attached to it, and fail in his apologia to answer 
the only important question: should a Minister 
be intervening in the internal affairs of the French 
radio? 

It is true to say that never since France was 
liberated has there been less serious discussion 
of important issues than under the present 
Socialist Prime Minister. All the more honour is 
due to those who go on speaking up—the few 
Socialists who do not find party loyalty more im- 
portant than truth, and individualists amongst 
Radicals and Conservatives, and above all, per- 
haps, that sturdy band of Catholics who express 
themselves against every discouragement in such 
an organ as 7émoignages Chrétiens and have re- 
cently lost another organ in La Vie Intellectuelle, 
a Dominican monthly that has ceased publication 
rather than feel unable to discuss frankly such 
topics as Algeria. In France ecclesiastical author- 
ity has wavered in its attitude to this civic courage. 
In North Africa the moral courage of most of 
the Catholic bishops has been one of the few 
cheering lights in a sombre chapter of history. 





Riot Intelligence 


Firty soldiers of the Palestinian reserve army 
attacked a police station. Daily Sketch, February 27. 
Asout 600 Palestinian soldiers rioted. 
Star, February 26. 
SEVEN HUNDRED Palestinian refugees rioted. 
Daily Herald, February 27. 
Neary 1,000 Arab refugees... ran wild. 
Daily Mirror, February 27. 
* 
Five persons were killed. 
Daily Telegraph, February 27. 
SEVEN are believed to have died. 
Daily Mirror, February 27. 
E1Gut people were killed, 
Daily Sketch, February 27. 
Nine were killed. 
Evening News, February 26. 
TEN were reported to have been killed. 
News Chronicle, February 27. 
Twetve men had been killed. 
Daily Herald, February 27. 
> 
Daily Telegraph, February 27. 
Manchester Guardian, February 27. 
News Chronicle, February 27. 


Two wounded. 
Five wounded. 
Forty wounded 
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Portrait of the Week 


IsRAEL has finally decided to 
withdraw from the Gaza strip 
and her positions at Sharm el 
Sheikh on the Gulf of Aqaba. 
This plunge after three weeks 
of anxious negotiation was not 
taken without much toe-test- 
ing of temperature at the last 
moment. The announcement 
in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations was made 
by the Israeli Foreign Minis- 
ter on Saturday, but was 
immediately followed by a 
speech from the American delegate saying that in 
the United States’ opinion this did not constitute 
a ‘conditional’ withdrawal. This remark, obviously 
intended to soothe Arab sensibilities, was appar- 
ently contrary to what had been agreed on between 
the Israeli and American Governments, since it 
contradicted Mr. Dulles’s assurances. There was 
a period of the weekend when it seemed that the 
Israelis might retract, and never believe anything 
Mr. Dulles said again: But Mr. Eisenhower sent 
another urgent appeal to Jerusalem, and Mr. 
Ben-Gurion made, apparently on his own respon- 
sibility, a final decision to withdraw; he has been 
engaged ever since in trying to calm his more 
extreme colleagues. Mr. Dulles has been in high 
good humour and confidently expects the Canal 
to be open to one and all without discrimination 
in the near future—though he remarked that the 
United States would not ask Egypt to ‘stop drag- 
ging her feet,’ that being a matter for the UN. 
Syria has now agreed to allow the repair of the 
Irak Petroleum Company’s pipe-line. - 

The independence of Ghana is one project at 
least which has reached a full and happy con- 
clusion; she joined the Commonwealth as a free 
member on Wednesday, amid great jubilation, in 
the presence of the Duchess of Kent and Vice- 
President Nixon (who had taken advantage of his 
presence in Africa to offer American aid to the 
Sultan of Morocco). 

A crisis has arisen in East Indonesia, where a 
whole district has been taken over by a military 
junta, thus leaving the central government in 
control of surprisingly little of the Republic 
(Sumatra went the same way in December). How- 
ever, as the rebels remarked, they are not breaking 
away, merely taking over the entire civilian 
administration of the area. 

At home it has been a difficult week for the 
Government. First they lost the Wednesbury by- 
election resoundingly, and then Labour captured 
Carmarthen from the Liberals. Even more 
embarrassing has been the hullabaloo over Sir 
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David Kiccles and his unfortunate slip in appearing 
to let out a Budget secret while answering a 
question in the House on the cinema tax. An 
uncomfortable moment also occurred when the 
Chancellor was unable to say whether the £75 
million lodged in England by Western Germany 
under thesnew arrangement to pay for the British 
troops on the Rhine could or could not be with- 
drawn at pleasure by the Germans. Poor Mr. 
Vosper has not only had the doctors’ pay dispute 
to cope with—there are no signs yet that they are 
going to give way—but also had to announce that 
the release of the new polio vaccine has had to 
be put off again while more tests are made. 

The new Minister of Power has announced that 
he hopes to have built another sixteen atomic 


Westminster 


Monpzay will go down,-if Mr. 
James Thurber will pardon 
me, as the Day the Bed Fell 
on Smartyboots. For readers 
of Mr. Thurber’s classic will 
recall that the point of the 
story is that the bed did not 
perme A fall. And Sir David Eccles, 
LLM heen the noise of battle had 
rolled away, was still there; still President of the 
Board of Trade, still a sight to delight the eye of 
the Tailor and Cutter, still pretending to be 
taking notes (what he was in fact doing was 
writing lines of squiggle), still as cocky as they 
come. 

Yet there was one difference. By the end of the 
debate Sir David looked just the least bit pink. 
Since those who know him assure me that his 
flush could not have been occasioned by self- 
dissatisfaction, a feeling unknown to Sir David, 
I can only assume that he was blushing at the 
recollection of Mr. Peter Thorneycroft’s speech 
in his defence. And well he might. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had the right, it is true, to a 
certain amount of our sympathy before he began. 
In the first place, he has never been exactly 
enamoured of Sir David, and in the second he 
could hardly have been feeling well disposed to- 
wards him after the President’s indiscretion on 
Wednesday. (Indeed, some say that he used some 
very harsh language indeed to Sir David on the 
very same evening.) In the third place, Mr. 
Thorneycroft was obviously conscious of the fact 
that he was about to put forward an argument so 
ludicrous that the very carnation in Sir Robert 
Boothby’s buttonhole seemed to wilt at the sound 
of it. 

In the fourth place, the Chancellor had sat 
down only half an hour earlier after giving an 
exhibition of incapacity which aged and vastly 
experienced Parliamentarians declared they had 
not seen equalled since the last days of the 
Roman Empire, or at least since Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s tenure of the Foreign Office. I do not 
know what Mr. Thorneycroft had been doing the 
previous evening, but one thing that he had clearly 
not been doing was his homework; it was clear 
that he made his statement on the German sup- 
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power stations within the next nine years, a pro- 
gramme which he said might mean touching some 
unspoilt parts of the country. Middlesex is not 
altogether unspoilt, but none the less a farmer has 
just started knocking down an electricity pylon 
on his land at Staines. 


The court of inquiry into the stoppages at the 
Briggs works is now in session and a slanging 
match between management and unions has 
already begun. Princess Grace’s baby has been 
christened and very properly cried during. a 
speech at the ceremony describing the troubled 
history of Monaco. Mr. Arthur Miller has been 
arraigned for contempt of the Senate, and the 
Slame witches have been cleared of their witch- 
craft by the Massachusetts Senate in spite of a 
suggestion that it was the business of the British, 
who had been in charge when the wrong was 
done, to right it. 


Commentary 


port costs agreement without having more than 
the haziest idea of what was in it. Asked whether 
the German contribution was irrespeetive of the 
strength of the British forces in Germany, he first 
tried to hide behind the weather-beaten excuse 
that this was still under discussion at NATO and 
elsewhere. But Mr. Healey sent a ferret down that 
burrow, and Brer Thorneycroft, wriggling like a 
dervish, came out at the other end and admitted 
that he didn’t know. (Hon. members: ‘Oh!’) Then 
he was asked what the financial mechanism of the 
operation would be. He didn’t know. (Hon. mem- 
bers: ‘Oh!’) Then he was asked whether the 
Germans had to give notice to withdraw their 
money. Mr. Thorneycroft said he wasn’t sure. 
(Hon. members: ‘Oh!’) All this time PPSs and 
Civil Servants were scratching about to see if they 
could help; at one time there were no fewer than 
five people engaged in the task of trying to tell 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what he was 
talking about. But, as a delicious sweet to this 
remarkable meal, he found out himself, by 
accident. While reading aloud, at Mr. Bevan’s 
request, part of the agreement, he suddenly dis- 
covered the answer to an earlier question, and the 
start of surprise he gave will linger, so far as I 
am concerned, when soft voices die. 

Then, as I say, he got up to defend Sir David 
Eccles. Sir David had said, when asked whether 
the Chancellor was going to ‘take account of 
Clause 2,’ as promised, by reducing entertain- 
ments tax, ‘There is no other way that he can do 
it.” But it appeared that ‘it’ had referred to some- 
thing entirely different. (Hon. members: ‘Oh!’ 
Hon. members, also: ‘Ooh!’) Mr. Thorneycroft 
was clearly aware that nobody in the House be- 
lieved a word he was saying, and was not un- 
naturally somewhat put out as a result. But even 
sO,evenso... 

The real trouble with Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
speech, as a matter of fact, was its position. It 
followed Mr. Gaitskell’s, and Mr. Gaitskell had 
been moderate, detailed, strictly relevant, and un- 
answerable, except by the one answer that the 
Government was unwilling to give—that Sir 
David had committed an indiscretion and was 
ready to apologise. 

But the Government case—that there had been 
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no indiscretion at all, let alone a Budget leak— 
did not need the Opposition to take it apart. Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, in a deft and witty speech de- 
signed, as Mrs. White said, to lower the tempera- 
ture, came spurring gallantly to Sir David's side, 
but unfortunately knocked that gentleman out of 
his saddle with the butt-end of his lance, declar- 
ing that he for one was glad that Sir David had 
prematurely disclosed a Budget intention. Captain 
Duncan, running to pick up the fallen knight, 
accidentally kicked him in the teeth by pointing 
out that his impression (like that of everybody 
else) was that Sir David’s remark had meant what 
it said, and not what the Chancellor’s semantics 
had suggested. Mr. Osborne, endeavouring to 
show that nobody could have made very much 
by speculating on the Stock Exchange after Sir 
David’s remark, managed to show instead that 
they might have made a little. Poor Mr. Osborne 
was miserable enough by the time he sat down; 
but when Mr. Michael Stewart gently suggested 
that the debate was concerned partly with money- 
making on the Stock Exchange and partly with 
matters of honour, and that Mr. Osborne had con- 
fined himself to the part which was within his own 
experience, he went berserk. He committed the 
fatal error of asking Mr. Stewart to withdraw. ‘If 
the cap fits . . .. murmured Mr. Gordon-Walker 
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gently, and Mr. Stewart rubbed it in. Mr. Osborne 
began to shake, and his lips to move. Presently it 
became possible to hear what he was saying. 
‘Holy Willie, he was snarling, over and over 
again: ‘Holy Willie, holy Willie, holy Willie.” A 
pathetic episode, in all conscience. 

The Prime Minister, replying, understandably 
spent much of his time trying to pick up the 
pieces of Mr. Thorneycroft; I fear it will require 
stronger glue than Mr. Macmillan has at his dis- 
posal to put that Humpty Dumpty together again. 
But he went down the line, as they say, for Sir 
David; I hope Sir David is duly grateful. Certainly 
the President has had his punishment; he sat on 
the Front Bench (and visibly this time) through- 
out the whole four and a quarter hours of the 
debate, with time off only during Mr. Osborne's 
speech, rather than hear which he would clearly 
have preferred to be hanged. 

The Opposition had the best of the debate; but 
it was their idea to stage it, and like Cinna the 
poet they will bear me a bang for that, I fear. 
I should have thought that even Mr. Gaitskell, 
hardly the greatest strategist his party has ever 
known, would have realised that in the minds of 
many shrewd observers, four and a quarter hours 
spent discussing Sir David Eccles is a waste of 
time ex hypothesi. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


‘ IT is coming up to eighteen months 
since the commercial television 
programmes began, and I suppose 
by now we ought to be seeing the 
first fruits of the ‘freedom of the air’ 
which we were promised as a con- 
sequence—vigorous debates, unre- 
stricted controversy, hard political 
knocks given and taken over the 
air. I have not yet noticed them. 
True, the fourteen-day rule has 
gone, but it has been replaced by what may turn 
out to be a more sinister arrangement, where 
backstage consultations are held on current 
political issues. Sometimes this results in straight- 
forward absurdity, as when the Independent 
Television Authority refused to allow discussion 
by a panel to follow political broadcasts, because 
the party cauci objected (Mr. Sydney Bernstein 
of Granada threatened to put on Liberace in- 
stead: fair comment). But sometimes the 
maneuvrings behind the scenes are not made 
public: and this is what happened, I suspect, in 
the case of the BBC’s Panorama on Monday night. 





AAA 


* * * 


ONE CHAPTER Of Panorama’s magazine was de- 
voted to the House of Lords. It began well with a 
forthright statement of the case of reform by 
Lord Altrincham (a Tory peer who has not taken 
his seat because he does not believe in automatic 
membership of Parliament); and moved smartly 
to Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn (who views the 
Prospect of automatic succession to the peerage 
without relish), But ‘Mr. Benn had only. just time 
‘0 mention his proposal for the promotion of the 
Privy Council into a second chamber. Then, quite 
suddenly—as if somebody had seen the pro- 
gtamme thus far, and decided it was heady, 


dangerous stuff—we were switched off to a suc- 
cession of affable but hardly influential peers, 
some less woolly than others, but none with any- 
thing new to add. There was no controversy: the 
case against having a second chamber was not 
even mentioned. Indeed, the programme appeared 
to have been designed as careful publicity for the 
Salisbury view: that there must be a polite 
reform—nothing too drastic—just a few life peers 
to help with the work—paid, of course—have to 
be, these days—peers have to eat, like everybody 
else, you know!—and so on. And the programme 
trailed off with a desultory discussion which led 
nowhere in particular. Apart from anything else, 
I would have said this was mistaken policy on the 
part of the reformers. What they need is to stir up 
a little public interest in the Lords. For years now, 
the only time when its debates have made any 
public impact is when peers individually or col- 
lectively have.said or done something so stupid 
that they have got themselves attacked in the 
press. There is no general interest in reform of 
the Lords, simply because nobody cares a tailor’s 
darn whether it exists or not. If Panorama had 
been able to show what peers do or feel—if 
viewers had been given something of a jolt—there 
might have been a beginning in the process of 
awaking public opinion about the merits and re- 
quirements of the House. But the sight of a string 
of genial fuddy-duddies and political longstops 
will only have confirmed the prevailing opinion 
that what the House of Lords needs is not re- 
habilitation, but decent burial. 


* * * 


THE FOREIGN SERVICES of the BBC have come in 
for a good deal of criticism over the past years, 
ranging from the dull droning of the Beaverbrook 
press to more measured pronouncements in the 
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House of Lords. I am glad to report, therefore, 
that a friend of mine just back from Poland found 
nothing but praise there for the Polish broadcasts 
from London. They were, so he said, generally felt 
to be objective and to have been helpful and 
responsible during the October crisis and the 
elections. In fact, it is commonly said in Poland 
that the elections were won by Gomulka, 
Wyszynski and the BBC. An interesting feature 
of this is that one of the things most admired was 
the BBC’s treatment of the Suez crisis and the 
fact that it did not attempt to disguise the serious 
differences of opinion in this country about the 
wisdom of the Government's policy. This, I fancy, 
makes Lord Halifax’s recent complaint that the 
foreign services should have given a false picture 
of national unity during the crisis seem pretty 
misguided. Quite apart from the ethics of dis- 
guising rifts which certainly existed, what. this 
point of view ignores is the fact that those rifts 
are certainly known to the peoples of Eastern 
Europe through the medium of their own press, 
and for the BBC to gloss them over would simply 
be to discredit themselves in the eyes of their 
listeners, Darsie Gillie has something to say this 
week about official suppression and distortion of 
news in France which should make us thankful 
for the unexciting but accurate bulletins from 
Broadcasting House. 


* * * 


I Do NoT share what I find is a widespread im- 
patience with London Transport : considering its 
difficulties, the service it provides is admirable. 
But it clings to some absurdly niggling regula- 
tions. I met the other evening a lawyer from 
abroad who had just taken the underground from 
the Temple to Paddington. The first train which 
came into the Temple was on the Circle Line; and, 
seeing that this took him all the way, he not un- 
naturally boarded it, and remained in it until it 
reached Paddington. As he was leaving the under- 
ground platform, he was stopped by the ticket 
collector and told there was fourpence to pay, 
in a brusque manner, which had the other 
travellers eyeing him suspiciously, as a man who 
has proceeded illicitly beyond the destination 
marked on his ticket. It was eventually explained 
to him that what he ought to have done was to 
change from the Circle Line at Charing Cross 
and to have travelled the rest of the way on the 
Bakerloo. The extra fourpence was for the 
pleasure of sitting in the same train. Well, really! 


* ” * 


WE SHOULD be almost grateful to those Beckenham 
Conservatives who protested against the adoption 
of Mr. Philip Goodhart as prospective Conserva- 
tive candidate on the grounds that he was 


American-born. By venturing it against an in- 


dividual they have reduced to absurdity the anti- 
Americanism that has been expressed in more 
general if not in more sensible terms by such men 
as Mr. Julian Amery and Mr. Paul Williams. The 
member for the next-door constituency of 
Bromley, Mr. Macmillan, is, like Lord Hailsham, 
half American, and seems to get by all right in 
Conservative circles—a fact which can hardly be 
unknown in Beckenham; so we must assume that 
to have an American mother is allowed, but to 
have an American father is going altogether too 
far. PHAROS 








African Dominion 


By LORD ATTLEE 


HE publication of this book* coincides with 
‘Vas celebration of the independence of Ghana, 
of which Mr. Nkrumah has been the chief archi- 
tect. and will be welcome to all those who wish 
to know what kind of a man is this Prime Minister 
of the first Dominion ruled by Africans. 

The movement of self-government and for the 
recognition of their equal rights by the African 
peoples is a very recent phenomenon following 
after the great nationalist awakening in Asia and 
it has not perhaps yet been recognised as one 
of the most important factors in the present 
world situation. Colonialism is dead in Asia and 
is on the way out in Africa. The independence 
of Ghana is the first major sign of the new 
dispensation. 

It is particularly notable that the African race 
is producing leaders of great sagacity and con- 
structive ability who seem to be free from the 
impracticability and mere emotionalism not in- 
frequently found in nationalist leaders f-other 
countries. Mr. Grantley Adams and Mr. Norman 
Manley in the West Indies are conspicuous 
examples and to them must be added Mr. 
Nkrumah. In this book he tells us of the story of 
his life from his birth in 1909 in a little village 
in South-West Gold Coast. His father died while 
he was still young, but his mother was clearly a 
fine and strong character. Nkrumah was a very 
intelligent boy who by his own ability worked 
up through school to become a teacher and then, 
passing through Achimota College, determined to 
get to the University. 

Quite early in life he became imbued with the 
desire to free the Africans from alien rule, not 
from any injustice or indignity suffered by, him- 
self, a thing which has in other instances been 
an incentive, but from a broad conception of the 
rights of every human being. Hence he is singu- 
larly free from bitterness and intolerance. 
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He managed to get to Lincoln College in the 
US and to pay his way by cheerfully under- 
taking all kinds of hard and often disagreeable 
jobs. Subsequently he came to England. 

With the deliberate intention of fitting himself 
to promote the freedom of his country, he studied 
the lives and works of great revolutionary 
leaders. While accepting the doctrines of Karl 
Marx and Lenin, he seems to have been able to 
belong to various Christian denominations. 
Though he proclaims his belief in Communism, 
he has little of the narrowness of the Marxian and 
has indeed shown himself to be a good democrat 
and parliamentarian. Of particular interest is the 
influence upon him of Gandhi which led him to 
reject violence as a means of achieving his ends. 





He was much influenced in this by the example 
of the course of events in India, where trans- 
ference of power had been effected without a 
bloody conflict between the dominant power and 
the nationalist movement. One may recall that 
for non-violence to succeed there must be an 
attitude of mind in the ruling power as well as 
in the subject people and that methods which 
were effective in the Indian subcontinent and in 
Ghana would probably have failed in Russia, 
whether under Tsar or the Soviet. Mr. Nkrumah 
was fortunate in having such an understanding 
Governor as Sir Charles Arden-Clark and 
Ministers like Mr. James Griffiths and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd. 

Mr. Nkrumah worked at first with the United 
Gold Coast Convention until disagreements 
arose. He organised a youth movement which 
grew into the Convention People’s Party, which 
took over the leadership of the movement from 
the NUGC. One might suspect that the real 
trouble was that the latter thought that in Mr. 
Nkrumah they were getting a servant, but found 
that they had a master. The real difference be- 
tween the parties would seem to have been that 
the NUGC was an organisation of the intelli- 
gentsia whereas the CPP was broadly based on 
the mass of the people. Such a difference is a 
familiar one in the history of nationalist move- 
ments. In terms of policy this difference was ex- 
pressed in their rival slogans—self-government as 
soon as possible and self-government now. The 
advocates of the latter won and carried out the 
former. 

Mr. Nkrumah’s policy of positive action, an 
attempt to apply Gandhian methods to the Gold 
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Coast situation, led to his arrest and imprison- 
ment, not, one would think, very justly. It was 
fortunate that his election to the legislature under 
the halfway house constitution introduced by the 
Labour Government led to his release and to his 
immediate appointment to the position of Leader 
of the Legislature. The halfway house of the 
Coussey Report was unsatisfactory to Mr, 
Nkrumah and his friends, but with eminent prac- 
ticality they proceeded to get all they could out 
of it and thus demonstrated their Capacity for 
government and their right to further advance, 
In this they showed their wisdom, and their Policy 
was fully justified by the grant of independence 
by a Conservative British Government. 

One might contrast this with the noncoopera. 
tion policy pursued by the Indian Congress 
Party. Had the latter shown as much wisdom as 
the men of Ghana they might well have had 
Indian independence and quite possibly a united 
India a decade earlier. 

In the extracts from Mr. Nkrumah’s speeches 
in the legislature, which are admirably phrased, 
there is a wealth of sound democratic doctrine 
and a complete understanding not only of the 
form, but of the spirit of the British form of 
parliamentary government. There is notably a 
recognition of the need for an opposition based 
on differences of principle and not on regionalism, 
For regionalism is one of the besetting dangers 
in countries new to democratic institutions, for 
differences of race or language lend themselves 


—— 





to exploitation by the unscrupulous. In Ghana © 
there is the posgjbility of disunity through | 
Asnanti separatism. No doubt there is more to [ 


be said on the other side in this controversy than 
Mr. Nkrumah gives, but he has endeavoured to 
meet the problem in the constitution. He has also 
wisely laid stress on the need for developing local 
government. 

It is important to note that Mr. Nkrumah’s 
aims are wider than the achievement of Ghana 
independence. He dreams of a great African 
State. He looks to 
colonialism and the abolition of the arbitrary 
divisions of African territories which resulted 
from the scramble for Africa in the last years | 
of the nineteenth century and subsequent develop. | 
ments. In this he is likely to encounter many diffi- 
culties, for tribal rivalries and old feuds kept in 
check by paramount Powers are likely to assert 
themselves; while the different degrees of cul- | 
tural development between the people more} 
closely affected by European influences in the F 
coastal regions and those in the hinterland offer 
opportunities for friction. He will have plenty to) 
do in the development of Ghana in raising 
economic and educational standards. 

The reader not familiar with West Africa 
would have been grateful for a more detailed | 
picture of the kind of conditions in the country 


the ending of French; 


in Mr. Nkrumah’s formative years and of mt 


social life of the people of his village. 
The picture which emerges from this book 's 
of a man of great ability and integrity with 
immense powers of work. He has an attractive 
personality with a broad tolerance and a lively © 
sense of humour. He is also a democrati § 
Socialist with a keen sympathy for the under. 
privileged. 
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* GHANA: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


NKRUMAH. (Nelson, 21s.) 
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Certified 


By DR. DONALD Mel. JOHNSON, MP 


NYONE who is the loser in the contest in 

‘mental healthmanship’ which I described 
in my last article finds himself in the position of 
being a certified patient. The term ‘medizval 
pantomime,’ so properly ruled out of order on a 
recent occasion, is in this connotation perhaps 
more applicable. ‘The house was filled with 
policemen,’ declared a charming inoffensive lady 
visitor as, sitting in the lobbies at Westminster, 
she told me how a brutal husband, to distract 
attention from his own shortcomings, had 
reported that she had attempted suicide; as a 
consequence of which she spent some ten days 
imprisoned in a mental observation ward before 
being judged sane. 

The majesty of the law is, indeed, at no time 
more evident than on such occasions. The harle- 
quinade enters the hospital grounds with perhaps 
as many policeman as would accompany a con- 
demned murderer. Then comes the slightly frigid 
reception; the walk down the stone-flagged pas- 
sages to the observation ward; and the ritual of 
stripping—doubtless a necessary precaution, but 
not always performed with the utmost degree 
of tact. 

Is it a necessary precaution to remove rings 
and trinkets—for which a receipt is not always 
given? A small matter; but the certified patient 
has no defence against petty pilfering. Nor, since 
he has lost access to the law courts, has he defence 
against anything else. A single doctor’s certificate, 


signed perhaps in the middle of a busy round, has 
abolished the Habeas Corpus Act. A deceased 
Portuguese gunman, a Polish stowaway, may be 
the subjects of most exacting inquiry in our 
courts of law; yet anyone who, thus easily, enters 
the strange country of insanity becomes a caput 
lupinum and devoid of natural human rights. 
And the full appreciation of this fact, which 
comes to a certified patient within twenty-four 
hours of admission to hospital, is unlikely to pro- 
duce a fillip towards recovery. 

Has he, however, any complaints? Then, 
indeed, the notices on the walls (always provided 
that these are displayed as they should be) tell 
him that an imposing list of dignitaries wait only 
to hear from him. He may write unopened letters 
(provided that the ward nurse does not throw 
these on to the fire) to the Lord Chancellor, the 
Minister of Health, any Judge in Lunacy, the 
Chancery Visitors, the members of the Hospital 
Management Committee, the Board of Control, 
or any Commissioners of the Board. But, in fact, 
these avenues of correspondence lead back to the 
same ultimate destination—the Medical Super- 
intendent of the Hospital. 

The Board of Control may concern itself with 
‘matters relating to the liberty of the subject’ as 
its Memorandum to the Royal Commission ex- 
plains; but to those who have encountered the 
Board of Control, it must sometimes have seemed 
that it has much the same relation to the liberty 
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of the subject who is a certified patientin a mental - 
hospital, as does a Russian trade union to the i Di™ 
welfare of the worker in Soviety industry, lock 
The philosophy underlying the working of the i #" | 
Board of Control is, in fact, that it does not matter i °°’ 
how or in what circumstances a patient jg ° * 
admitted to a mental hospital, provided that he Mm ® % 
is admitted in the proper form. This objective the havi 
Board pursues with an earnestness that is worthy = 
of a better cause. It is thus able to ensure that, clot 
when the Minister is questioned, he may con.  P!! 
scientiously reply that ‘the documents of admis. ik 
sion have been found to conform to statutory ; Tl 
requirements.’ Should the Board receive docy- ing i 
ments which are not in order, it sends them back °° . 
to the signing doctor for correction; it does not = 
investigate the circumstances of admission. -— 
The vast majority of certified patients, to the we. 
number of some 20,000 annually, admitted into we 
mental hospitals today are admitted by summary and 
reception orders made under Sections 14 to 16 pe) 
of the Lunacy Act, 1890 (as amended). These er 
are the sections of the Act which, in their = 
original form, applied to ‘the pauper lunatic’ and | 
‘the lunatic wandering at large.” Amendments to 
these sections have omitted the word ‘pauper’ and ~ 
changed ‘relieving officer’ into ‘duly authorised © 
officer’ (now becoming the ‘mental health officer’); 
but the inheritance of these Poor Law procedures 
still informs both the procedure of admission and, 
in many instances too, the attitude to the patients, 
with all the personal humiliation thereby 
involved. 
However efficient may be hospital treatment, 
this is a poor background to it; as is the fact | 
that, in most hospitals, the patient (even if he is | 
a voluntary and not a certified patient) will find 
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himself behind locked doors. Why are there 
locked doors in mental hospitals still on such 
an extensive scale? Even the knowledge that 
one’s ‘husband or wife or, in default of husband 
or wife, nearest relative’ may apply for discharge 
is of little consolation when it is just that person 
having the right of discharge who may be most 
anxious to keep one in. (My husband gets me 
clothed and fed here for nothing,’ comes the 
plaintive cry, ‘why should he get me out when 
| know him to be living with another woman?’) 

The average length of stay of a patient enter- 
ing a mental hospital is twenty months—a period 
no less than four times as long as that of a TB 
patient, the most protracted physical disease. 
Almost every mental hospital in the country has 
its considerable quota of chronic patients whose 


© stay can be measured in years rather than weeks 
f and these people tend to set the tempo of institu- 


tional life. Only by adjustment to this tempo can 
the beatitudinous state of being the ‘co-operative’ 


patient be attained. 





What of the uncooperative? Here is one: “The 
whole aim of the mental hospitals is to alter our 
personality, to change our outlook on life, to 
reduce us into servile, dependent idiots—our 
every action is dictated by the staff. Unthinkable 
brutality is permitted—if they strike us, they are 
“maintaining discipline,” or “safeguarding them- 
selves"—if we resist them, we are dubbed 
“obstructive,” “uncooperative,” etc., and sub- 
jected to insulin and electric shocks, solitary con- 


) finement in padded rooms. If we still remain 


oe 
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» tebellious we are subjected to the ghastly pre- 


frontal leucotomy, which destroys the reasoning, 
thinking parts of the brain for ever, reducing its 
Victims to mere automatons, who will scrub floors, 
peel potatoes meekly for their jailers.’ 

Uncooperative definitely, Paranoiac and 
deluded, perhaps. Not the type of patient suitable 
for production on the BBC programmes. But 
lest these statements are dismissed as lunatic 
ravings, | quote from Dr. Richard A. Hunter's 
article, ‘The Rise and Fall of Mental Nursing.’ 
in The publication, In the Mental 
Hospital : 


Lancet’s 


In insanity the dividing line between treatment 
and restraint is very fine. Since the 1930s 
psychiatry has seen a spectacular rise and spread 
of ‘physical methods of treatment.’ Like the 
drugs which they replaced, they were also not 
abandoned in mental hospital practice when they 
tailed as therapies. Like drugs they remained as 
instruments of restraint in the guise of treatment: 
hypoglycemic (insulin), electrical, neurosurgical. 
... When patients are controlled or suppressed 
by drugs or electricity ail respect for them as 
Mentally sick is lost. 


1957 


Those who seek to abolish the stigma of mental 
illness find it as elusive as the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
It is hoped that the above paragraphs will have 
provided pointers in the search. Reformism is in 
the air. The word ‘certification’ has by now 
acquired such abominable associations that it is 
generally agreed that it must go; it is futile, how- 
ever, merely to replace it by another brand of 
nomenclature while still retaining similar attitudes 
and similar procedures. The solution of the prob- 
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lem of the mentally ill is wider than a legal one 
and, indeed, there are many signs that new ideas 
are afoot both in medical and in administrative 
circles. It is important, however, that the impetus 
to reform should not peter out in isolated experi- 
ments at the periphery and pious aspirations at 
the centre. While our legislators can well bear in 
mind that the possession of a medical degree, or 
a nursing badge, does not thereby confer 
immunity from the dictum of Lord Acton. 


Freddy Lonsdale 


By 


AM not by profession a literary critic. That 
| ena explain why I always read through a book 
to the end. In this instance, I have been rewarded 
by the discovery that the subject of this biography 
was fond of my own plays, although his 
daughter's assertion that Olivier’s production of 
Shaw's Casar and Cleopatra was, to her know- 
ledge, the only play, apart from his own, that 
her father had ever been to, served to dampen 
the compliment somewhat. 

However, this dubious flattery has not been 
allowed to colour my professional judgement for 
the simple reason that, long before that contro- 
paragraph occurred, I had become 
charmed and enthralled by both the style of writ- 
ing and the subject-matter. That is to say that 
I was sold on Freddy Lonsdale* from the start. 


versial 


Acting on her father’s instruction—‘You must 
tell the truth, none of that business of daughters 
praising their fathers—Mrs. Donaldson has 
traced the career of the Jersey tobacconist’s third 
son from his riotous youth on that incredible 
little island, through the fascinating years of his 
phenomenal success as a playwright, down to 
the last sad evening when he fell dead on the 
pavement between Brook Street and Hill Street 
after a last dinner in that centre of the world 
he knew and loved perhaps a little too well— 
Claridges Hotel. 

She has spared him nothing—not even the com- 
ment of the French hotel proprietor who 
described her distinguished father as ‘nasty.’ 
‘Difficult, you mean, she countered, banking on 
the language barrier to save her father’s reputa- 
tion. ‘No,’ replied the Frenchman with emphasis. 
‘No, not difficult, nasty.” 

Yet in spite of this clinical approach—in spite 
of laying bare all the faults and prejudices and 
selfishness of an egocentric self-made man, Mrs. 
Donaldson proves, by the sheer humanity of her 
portraiture, that the French hotel proprietor was 
toying with the truth. 

For Freddy Lonsdale was not nasty. Even I 
noticed that, and I only met him once, when Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, who was directing one of my 
plays, brought him to an afternoon rehearsal. I 
recall that we were doing the third act—always 
the water-jump and the open ditch combined 
and I was in a fever of despair. Yet Freddy 
Lonsdale, who had spent a lifetime wrestling with 
third acts in the empty auditoriums of theatres 
(and even sometimes writing them), was very 
much at ease. Thus it was that I saw, what perhaps 


*Freppy Lonspate. By Frances Donaldson. 


(Heinemann, 21s.) 
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the Frenchman never saw, the Lonsdale charm. 

For that, of course, was his secret. He was 
loaded with charm—charm as an individual and 
charm as a writer, coupled in the latter sphere 
of life, though by no means in the former, with 
immense technique and skill. 

And here, of course, we come to the crux of 
the book, to a daughter's estimate of her own 
father’s standing as a playwright, and she rates 
him high. I reckon that she’s right. And for the 
right reasons. 

In the first place she debunks all those latter- 
day critics who decry the traditional form of 
English light comedy. Secondly, she knocks at 
those same critics for believing that a dramatist 
who purveys light comedy is necessarily inferior 
to a dramatist who purveys what, for want of a 
better phrase, I will call heavy comedy. And, 
thirdly, she lambasts those professional men 
of the theatre (who should know better) who 
maintain that light comedy is easy to write. 

In all this I support her, not because I have an 
axe to grind, since I write both, but because I 
have indisputable proof from my own experience 
that she is right, and for the following reasons. 
First, because it is clearly ridiculous to deplore 
near-modern light comedy writers and in the 
same breath to eulogise the works of Sheridan 
and Wilde, both of whose theatrical reputations 
are based exclusively on light comedy. Second, 
because there is no doubt that a light comedy 
writer can convey as well as or even better than a 
heavy comedy writer those eternal truths about 
humanity which illustrate dramatically the joys 
and sorrows of our sojourn on this earth. And, 
thirdly, because a heavy comedy of my 
acquaintance, which earned ecstatic reviews from 
the critics, was written in ten days flat without 
revision, whereas some light comedies, also of 
my acquaintance, which seldom receive more 
than a patronising pat on the back and sometimes 
even less, invariably take, not ten days, but as 
many months. 

All these facts. and they are facts, should not 
be ignored. Yet they should not be exaggerated 
either. For each individual should be judged on 
his merits and, in the previous paragraphs, Mrs. 
Donaldson (and her reviewer) have only been 
at pains to ensure that the judgement shall be 





Strix is back from his travels and will resume 
his articles next week 

JouN BetieEMAN has now gone on his travels 
and will be absent from his usual place in the 
paper until next month. 
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fair and not delivered by a panel of be-sandalled 
intellectuals who look upon it as a mortal sin 
to laugh—and therefore look on _ Freddy 
Lonsdale as a mortal sinner. 

Of course, he can be faulted as a dramatist, 
but which dramatist cannot be faulted? Perhaps 
he wrote a shade too much about dukes, but 
then perhaps Shakespeare wrote a shade too much 
about kings. Conceivably the plot-laying in the 
first scene of The Last of Mrs. Cheyney between 
Charles the butler and George the page is a trifle 
uninspired, but then so is the plot-laying per- 
formed in Romeo and Juliet by Friar Lawrence, 


whom I have always regarded as being the origin 
of all Meccano sets. 

Yet all these arguments are academic. Freddy 
Lonsdale as a dramatist has been summed up 
with enlightened precision by a contemporary 
American journalist in the following words: ‘No 
writer in my experience can write Freddy 
Lonsdale’s plays at will. There are times when 
Freddy himself cannot do it.’ 

In other words, he was, when he was at his 
best, unique. That being so, I think it likely that 
the future will take care of him. As well, one 
hopes, as Freddy took care of himself. 


Captifs 


By 


N French West Africa hotels. are scarce. 

Travellers meet in the bedless official hostels 
where proximity imposes the mateyness of old 
inns. It was in one of these that we coincided with 
the Inspector of Administration for all French 
West Africa. 

The little tables were side by side. Ours, that 
of the Italian who is building the new tourist hotel 
on the Gambia, and M. Bacou’s, the Inspector. 
We all shared a single carbide lamp. M. Bacou’s 
table was laid as in a Paris restaurant—one plate 
set in another and a folded napkin on top of all. 
Three kinds of wineglass. A huge tree with a 
seed like colossal medlars bombed us puffily 
throughout. Mme. Bacou opened and discoursed 
on powdered milk because ‘en brousse c'est plus 
digestif.’ She gave pale port, the Italian gave 
salami and we antelope and Players. 

The ‘boys’ of M. Bacou were professional. 

When we were digesting, our boy, a melancholy 
Hamlet from the remote bush of Haute Guinée, 
overheard us talking about African drumming. 

‘Chez nous,’ he said, ‘c’est messieurs les captifs 
qui sont les musiciens.’ 


The Inspector looked uneasy. ‘Toi—t’es 
Foula?’ 

‘Oui, patron.’ 

M. Bacou turned to us. ‘Of course,’ he said, 


‘there are no longer any captifs.’ 

Diallo will not be wrong even when he is. He 
replied, ‘Ah yes, patron—but they are still called 
captifs, and we treat them like captifs. And they 
live apart.’ 

Wherever we go we find 
this unexpected and per- 
haps little-known survival 
—‘captifs: the descen- 
dants of slaves, living en 
bloc far from their original 
country, usually negroid in 
appearance, and ‘belong- 
ing’ to people who are 
Arabic and even Persian in 
appearance. 

And the official language 
recognises them. 

In the cercle at Dalaba 
40 per cent. of 93,000 
people are captifs, living in 
‘youndes’ — villages for 
captifs which are often 
situated on the flat lower 





HUGO CHARTERIS 


land which is harder to cultivate than the hill- 
sides and water-grooves. 

The other 60 per cent. are Peuls—or Foula— 
who came long ago from beyond the Red Sea 
and once held a huge African empire. 

Yesterday, going round a remote Foula village 
with a French official registering taxable people, 
I heard an old Moslem elder in white robe and 
embroidered cap admit to four elderly taxable 
wives, but protest the fifth had run away. 
‘Young?’ said the official. ‘Yes.’ ‘Captive?’ ‘Yes. 

Another man—himself a captif, semi-negroid 
in appearance, said his daughter (seven) had been 
taken ‘by a Foula.’ 

‘Well, you know what to do: put in a formal 
complaint.’ 

‘Yes.’ He sounded dubious. 

The official told how at Conakry he had run 
into a girl whom he had known in another part 
of the country. She was well placed, but she said 
she was going back. 

‘Why?’ 

‘My Foula has come to fetch me.’ 

“Well you know what to do.’ She shrugged her 
shoulders—and in fact did nothing. A few days 
later she was gone. 

The position of captifs is something between 
unpaid servant and friend of the family. They 
have managed to darken the complexions of their 
Foulas till now few are pale as apricot. 

The captifs largely accept their position, but 
their name and psychological inheritance, still 
living today, are pregnant with political issues for 
the African Africa of tomorrow. Already they 
have invaded the army and bureaucracy in 
greater numbers than their ‘masters——who may 
soon find themselves ‘captifs’ of forms and liti- 
gation which they won’t understand and will be 
powerless to alter without bloodshed. 

Today in Foula country, outwardly so much 
richer and more civilised than its neighbours to 
north and south, in fact poorer and less ‘évolué, 
a Static Moslem patriarchal society exists favour- 
able to the French. 

The unévolué captif says, ‘I know when # plant 
rice it will be largely me that eats it.. And the 
chief who gets 2,000 official pounds a year and 
mysteriously has 6,000 to spend—he, too, is pro 
status quo. The rest are mainly unconscious of 
political issues. a 

Five hundred and fifty children of the Dalaba 
cercle go to school, fifty to secondary school. 
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There is one doctor and an African assistant § 
the 93,000. 

In this area with its tradition and captifs th. 
is great pessimism. Old tensions were frozen ff 
years ago. How will they emerge in altered « 
cumstances? 

Even the young pray, formally. 

‘Would you like to see ——, our Sociaj 
deputy to the Grand Council?’, the French 
ministrator asked. I said I would. 

Suddenly he repeated the name in a yell, gj 
sitting at his desk. The door opened and a mow 
like clerk came in. 

‘——, this gentleman wants to see you.’ 

Yesterday I had seen the fifteen-stone chies 
in brilliant regalia. They looked like big wicky 
lizards—this man their dinner. 


The Visitors 


My dear old dad, when I was a lad 
Planning my life’s career, 

Said ‘Read for the bar, be a movie star 

Or travel around in lands afar 
As a mining engineer, 

But don’t, whatever you do,’ he hissed, 

‘Be a popular widely-read novelist,’ 
And he went on to explain 

That if you’re an author, sure as fate, 

Maybe early or maybe late, 

Two hearty ‘pests’ will come crashing the gate, 
Noel-Buxton and Nancy Spain. 


Noel-Buxton and Nancy Spain, my lad, 
Noel-Buxton and Nancy Spain. 

They’re worse, he said, than a cold in the head 
Or lunch on an English train. 

Some homes have beetles and some have mice, 

Neither of which are very nice, 

But an author’s home has (he said this twice) 
Noel-Buxton and Nancy Spain. 





Well, I said ‘Indeed?,’ but I paid no heed 
To the warning words I quote: 

For I hoped, if poss, to make lots of dross 

And to be the choice of the old Book Soc., 
So I wrote and wrote and wrote. 

Each novel I published hit the spot: 

There wasn’t a dud in all the lot, 
And things looked right as rain, 

When as one day at my desk I sat, 

The front door knocker went rat-tat-tat, 

And who was it waiting on the mat? 
Noel-Buxton and Nancy Spain. 


Now, all you young men who hope with your pea 
To climb to the top of the tree, 
Just pause and think ere you dip in the ink 
That you may be standing upon the brink 
Of the thing that happened to me. 
That strong, stark book you are writing now 
May be good for a sale of fifty thou’, 
But it’s wisest to refrain : 
For what will it boot though it brings to you 
A yacht and a car and a page in Who's Who, 
If you also get, as you're sure to do, 
Noel-Buxton and Nancy Spain? 


CI 


Noel-Buxton and Nancy Spain, my lads, 
Noel-Buxton and Nancy Spain. 

Just see, I implore, that you keep on the door © 
A short and sturdy chain. 

Slugs are unpleasant and so are fleas, 

And I wouldn’t much care to be stung by bees 3 

But far, far better are those than these, 
Noel-Buxton and Nancy Spain. 

P. G. WODEHOU 








* 
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Already the first primroses—and already, too, the first tea urns, tapestries, and Do Not Use 
This Door notices are being dusted and put into place as Schweppshire’s stately homes are 
polished up for summer visitors. 

First let us give you this pre-season glimpse of Soking Old Place, open to the public this year. 
Bits of it really are quite stately, and when we scraped the beam in the scullery and found a sort 
of lumpy pattern, Palimpschwest had a paragraph about our “carved soffit” with its “genuine 
ham and eggs moulding”. And if the new tenants of Wett Chamberlayne can “throw open 
their gardens” (half an acre of weeds and a strong smell of fermenting grass clippings) why not 
us? To make it more “for the people” there is the suit of genuine stage armour, which we 
bought specially at Yarmouth, to go with the two Roman pots; and the taxi which took us to 
the coronation is preserved in the stables and may be sat in for an extra threepence. 

In the picture we are planning not to cut out the tool shed but put To the Armoury on it in 
Gothic type. Old Mr. Carter has taken the split infinitives out of our Guide, which should 
show a profit now that the back page has been bought by Chez Maison Doris, the Soking dress 
shop, though the picture they have chosen for their advertisement ts rather a curious one. 
There is a genuinely newly discovered secret panel which turns out to have been put in to supply 
the telephone extension to the top floor, sub-let to Mr. Carter. As he is only seen occasionally 
at windows we are thinking of saying that that part of the house is shut off, slightly suggesting 
a family curse, if not an Old Soking Monster. 
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SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 





By LESLIE ADRIAN 

DISLIKE lamps made out of Chianti bottles 
I and, still more, lamps made from jeroboams. 
But I encounter both varieties, usually crowned 
by ridiculous raffia coolie-hat shades, in homes 
where, in most other respects, the occupants 
exhibit faultless taste. It puzzles me that furniture, 
flowers and pictures can all be chosen with such 
care and discrimination, and can then be illumin- 
ated with table-lamps made from ‘the empties. 

Possibly I am out of touch, for among the ever- 
growing army of do-it-yourself people there is 
almost a compulsive urge to turn things into 
lamps. I was told the other day of an American 
dealer over here for the express purpose of 
buying up stonework urns from eighteenth-cen- 
tury tombstones. They are destined for Manhattan 
drawing-rooms. And when I called recently on 
Mr. Robert Eldridge, a young American lamp- 
designer, who works with some of our leading 
interior decorators, he was busy dispatching a 
large stuffed owl, which had been removed from 
its glass case and converted into a lamp, to its 
owner in the country. 

After colour, lighting is probably the most im- 
portant factor in creating an attractive room. 
Since so much of our leisure time is spent in the 
lamplit hours, some people might even put light- 


‘Oh monstrous! 


But one 





eididiiineresccai ot bread ”” 


. » WAS ALL FALSTAFF had to accompany an ‘in- 
tolerable deal of sack’. Prince Hal was justly shocked. 
Falstaft’s was not an exemplary character. He kept late 
hours. He was not always strictly truthful. His values 
were confused ; certainly he did not cat nearly enough 
bread. 

Bread, say the scientists (and who are we to doubt 
them 7) is an excellent food in itself. It could give us 
as much as three quarters of the energy that we—and our 
children—burn up ina day.! And it contains body build- 
ing proteins and essential vitamins and minerals too.? 

Those distinguished nutritional authoritics Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson say in a Special Report!: 
‘Probably the most important finding concerns the 
high nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms 
customarily consumed by man”. And that means bread. 
Another Panel of scientists and medical men under 
the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen says: ‘‘ Bread 
is the most important staple food in the British dict”’.8 


So sce that your family cats plenty of bread every 


day—-good and fresh. 
'. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No, 287, 
published by H.M.S.O. 1954. 
2. All flo ian must contain ms of four: Tron — not 
less than 1.65 milligrams Vita + iin By not n 0.24 milli- 
grams. Nicotinic Acid—not than 1.60 milligran 
3. Rep mt of the Panel on Composition and Nutri Value of 
Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 195¢ 
ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
2I ARLINGTON . STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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But talking to Robert Eldridge, I 
realised how little thought most of us put into the 
art of lighting a room attractively. 


ing first. 


The ideal is to have several pools of softly 
flattering light. To achieve this, you need table- 
lamps of the right size and shades of the right 
proportions and material. A few large table-lamps 
are better than countless small ones, which add 
little to the total effect. Standard lamps, ‘rising 
like some strange growth from the floor,’ are a 
dying fashion, Mr. Eldridge believes. The lamp 
should have a tall, slender line; squat, bulbous 
vases do not make good lamps as all the light 
is concentrated on the top. Also, to retain some 
proportion, they must have tall shades, like 
elongated toadstools; and these often have a 
faintly sinister look. 

Shades of freak shapes are never successful, 
Mr. Eldridge has found. You should stick to 
simple geometric shapes which depend on their 
material alone and not on bobbles, fringe or 
swathing for their effect. After plastics, parch- 
ments and perforated paper shades, the trend is 
back to simple, sometimes pleated, shades in 
natural coloured silks and shantungs. 

Plush and dark shades are effective for a desk 
and to create a point of dramatic emphasis in a 
room. But if you choose one of the fashionable 
drum shapes, it will also cast a hard light upwards, 
unless you have the top covered. 

Another cautionary note from Mr. Eldridge, 
to those of you who have picked up an attractive 
vase for a few shillings in a junk shop and think 
you'll make it into a lamp. Spend £1 10s. or £2 
in having it converted by somebody who will fix 
brass fittings. You will still have a cheap lamp, 
but it will last; whereas some of the do-it-yourself 
conversion sets are in inferior plastic and soon 
break. 


* * * 


We tend to think of our eating or drinking 
habits as being a matter of individual taste; and 
on a national scale, as being the sum of individual 
or of family tastes. Not so: they are to an in- 
creasing extent dictated by the government, for 
reasons which often have nothing whatever to 
do with taste. 

Consider the case of port. Before the war there 
was a duty of 8s. a gallon on foreign heavy wines, 
such as port, and of 4s. a gallon on foreign light 
wines, such as claret. Today, the duty is 50s. a 
gellon on port—but only 13s. a gallon on claret. 
The result is that whereas the import of light 
wine has been rising rapidly since 1948, the 
amount of port consumed here is actually less 
now than it was ten years ago—and less than 
half what it was before the war. 

Chancellors of the Exchequer may be acquitted 
of any bias against port; the reason appears 
simply to be that when the duty on light wines 
1948, consumption fell away so 
heavily that the Exchequer actually lost money 

in spite of the fact that the increase in duty 
was only 3s., from 22s. a gallon to 25s. a gallon. 


was raised in 
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As a result the duty was hastily lowered to 1, 
a gallon,.and Chancellors have been afraid tg 
raise it ever since. 

Not that I am suggesting they should! My Point 
is simply that it is basically unfair that such dis. 
crimination should be exercised. And I have no 
axe to grind, being a confirmed light-wine bibbe 
myself. Other things being equal, it seems to me 
that governments ought to keep out of the Ting 
in disputes between such well-matched rivals; ang 
certainly that what amounts almost to penal duty 
on port should be reduced. 


* * * 


I was cheered this week by a letter from a 
cleric in the diocese of Bath and Wells. He tells 
me he is expected to entertain on sundry occa- 
sions but cannot afford 18s. and upwards for 
Spanish sherry. He finds even the 15s. for good 
South African rather a strain and has been experi- 
menting nobly by mixing the various grades of 
Cyprus sherry at 7s. 6d. Reluctantly he has come 
to the conclusion that this must only be for 
‘family’ and has asked me what I can advise in 
the 9s. to 11s. range. 

This is the valiant spirit I applaud and I think 
I can help these parsonage sherry parties to run 
more smoothly by recommending a very reason- 
able Australian sherry called ‘Fern Tree,’ which 
sells at 10s. a bottle. I am arranging with the 
shippers to see that supplies are available in my 
correspondent’s area. 


* * * 


Frozen Pacific and Balkan salmon is in the 
fishmongers just now at about 6s. a pound—less 
than half the price of Scotch salmon. I shall not 
pretend that it comes anywhere near the supreme 
Scottish variety, but I do suggest that with fresh 
cucumber—now about 5s.—and a good mayon- 
naise it makes a pleasant luncheon meal for these 
balmy spring days. 


Hospital 


I saw the temple in the moonlight; 
But the words of power I did not know, 
And the shrine was empty and I might not enter. 


] heard the music of the voices; 
But they spoke of things I knew not, 
And I might not join with them. 


I saw the firelight in the room; 


But the door was barred and I stood in the snow. | 


There was sunlight on the sea shore; 
But I stood on the mountain in the rain. 


Is there no way in which I might have my heart’s | 


desire, 
See that which I worship, 
Enjoy that for which I strive, 
Partake of that which I |leve? 


Or am I of the priesthood of Cybele, 
For ever seeking, and finding nothing? 


YIM 


HAILSHAM 
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A Christian Gentleman 
Hugh Dalton, MP, Frank Horrabin 


Mental Healthmanship Dr. Donald Mcl. Johnson, MP 
Taper and the Welsh H. V. S. Page, Tape 


Censorship Paul Elek 
Not Surprising Graham Greene 
Sacred Cows John Hillborne, Robert Greacen 
Irish Peers J. D. Lloyd 
Hold Tightly Edward Halliday, Rev. J. A. Humphries 


Out of the East and the Way Back 
R. P. S. Walter, H. B. T. Holland 


Fair Dea! for the Clergy 
Technologists’ Training 
Cri de Ceur 


Pamela Haig 
G. B. Blaker 
C. Norman Fletcher 





A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 


Sir,—Mr. Hollis in his review of Mr. Cooke's Life of 
Stafford Cripps asserts that ‘all through’ Cripps’s 
‘policy of restraint at the Board of Trade was in un- 
easy conflict with’ my ‘inflationary “easy-money” 
policy at the Treasury.’ 

If this means that Cripps was opposed to my policy 
of low interest rates, it is just not true. Never did he 
speak or write one word to me in criticism of this 
policy. He continued, through his time as Chancellor, 
as did Mr. Gaitskell after him, the low short-term 
rate, which I had instituted, of a half of one per cent. 
on Treasury bills. This substantial economy in the 
cost of the floating debt, including the cost of the 
sterling balances, was thrown away by Mr. Butler. 

On the long-term rate Cripps was gradually forced 
back from the rate of just under 3 per cent., which 
prevailed when he became Chancellor, to higher rates 
and dearer money. But he was forced back not be- 
cause he wished to retreat but because he realised, as 
I did, that our powers of control over the gilt-edged 
market were insufficient to halt this process. 

Though this may surprise Mr. Hollis, Cripps and I 
Were not in disagreement on any important issue of 
postwar policy.—Y ours faithfully, 

HUGH DALTON 
House of Commons, SW1 


* 


Sir,—I am puzzled by one sentence in Mr. Christo- 
pher Hollis’s otherwise understanding and sym- 
pathetic review of Stafford Cripps’s career, The years 
between 1931 and 1935 were, Mr. Hollis says, ‘the 
least sensible years of his career. . . . It was not really 
surprising that Mr, Ernest Bevin . . . bitterly mis- 
trusted Sir Stafford Cripps and the handful of rich 
men who then acted with him.’ Those were the years 
of the Socialist League. Who were those rich men? 
I was on the League’s Executive from start to finish, 
and the only members who could ever remotely 
qualify for such a description were Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Dick Mitchison. The rest of us were 
working journalists, school teachers, local govern- 
Ment officers and what have you. I am quite certain 
there were no Hidden (rich) Hands behind the League. 

It may, moreover, interest Mr. Hollis to learn 
that, had not the ex-ILPers who helped found the 
League insisted on the election of the Gate Frank 


Wise, Ernest Bevin (as Professor Cole could con- 
firm) would probably have been the League’s first 
chairman.—Y ours faithfully, 

FRANK HORRABIN 
16 Endersleigh Gardens, Hendon, NW4 


ps.—May I be permitted to thank Mr. Kingsley 
Amis for remarking, apropos of certain things about 
which Mr. Richard Hoggart is regrettably ignorant, 
that ‘he does not even know that there is more than 
one kind of comic strip.” 


MENTAL HEALTHMANSHIP 


Sir,—I must apologise to ‘Mr. S.’ that, in ‘leaning 
over backwards’ to be fair to the authority I was 
criticising, I was in my article less than fair to him. 
I stand fully corrected by what he says. 

His letter in your columns shows that same strong 
vein of common sense that arrested my attention 
when he wrote me first as a detainee in a mental 
hospital and that allowed me without qualms to 
advise his brother (who had also written to me) to 
obtain his discharge under Section 72 of the Act. 

He was fortunate to have a brother who could so 
act. A ministerial reply to my inquiries (written, of 
course, on medical advice received) as to his welfare 
in hospital alleged that he ‘still remained deluded.’ 
His ‘delusions’ being, as he reminds us in his letter, 
hard, provable facts, if anyone had troubled to look 
for proof. 

The inference is the extremely disturbing one that, 
under the present regime for mental patients, the 
hospital authorities appear unable to distinguish 
between the sane and the insane amongst those who 
are admitted in such haphazard fashion to their care. 
This inference is confirmed by other cases. which 
could be quoted from my correspondence.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DONALD MCI. JOHNSON 
House of Commons, SW1 


TAPER AND THE WELSH 

Sir,—Cledwyn Hughes is right: Taper’s ill-judged 
remarks have fanned Nationalist feeling in Yorkshire 
to fever pitch. Terrorist gangs of dialect comedians, 
secretly trained, await a signal from the Bishop of 
Bradford to carry the fiery cross throughout the three 
Ridings. 

Yorkshire has a history as proud as Wales, and, 
unlike Wales, has a self-supporting economy based 
on coal, steel, textiles, agriculture and cricket. We are 
short of tenors at the moment, but this can be ad- 
justed when the Welsh Ambassador is accredited to 
our court at York—on the exchange rate of one 
picaresque novelist for two male voice choirs, 

I am sure that if Yorkshiremen, together with 
Cumbrians, Lancastrians, Rutlanders and Welshmen, 
made a joint appeal to Mr. Dulles we could have 
sanctions applied against the Kingdom of Wessex. 
London would then capitulate, and the House of 
Commons would be obliged to spend most of its time 
talking Welsh or asking Pickles, with some little 
attention held back for other important ethnological 
groups such as the Manx and, perhaps (for we would 
be generous in victory), the Scots.—Y ours faithfully, 

H. V. S. PAGE 
Chairman, Worcestershire Branch, 
Yorkshire Home Rule Association 


121 Bewdley Hill, Kidderminster, Worcs 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Cledwyn Hughes, MP, is in a great tizzy 
about my references to the House of Commons 
debate on Welsh affairs. But he mustn’t think that 
the readers of the Spectator have mnemories so con- 
veniently short. He accuses me of saying that the 
debate was especially tiresome because there was 
‘a conspiracy on both sides of the House, and on 
both front benches, to pretend that the problems 
of Wales are in some way different from, and even 
more important than, the problems of any other 
area of the British Isles. . . .. He then goes on to say 
that ‘No Welsh Member would claim that Welsh 
problems are more important than those of England 
or Scotland.’ But if Mr. Hughes had quoted the rest 
of my sentence, your readers would have been 
reminded that I spoke of ‘any other area of the 
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British Isles with a population of two and a half 
million and an economy largely built on a doomed 
industry. The italicised part, omitted by Mr. 
Hughes, made it clear that I was not comparing 
Wales to England or Scotland as a whole. 

No, Sir, Mr. Hughes's trick of selective quotation 
may be acceptable in the House of Commons. But 
I am happy to think that somewhat higher standards 
prevail in the Spectator.—Yours faithfully, 

TAPER 


CENSORSHIP 


Sirn,—May I once more draw the attention of en- 
lightened public opinion through your columns to 
the invidious long-term effects of judgements of 
literary worth of books at the Old Bailey and 
provincial police courts. 

Henry de Montherlant’s three plays are at the 
moment being presented in one way or another to 
the British public for the first time. Earnest critical 
opinion has welcomed his belated appearance in 
the London theatre and the BBC and has already 
pointed to the great versatility as well as the 
profound sincerity of this master of the French 
stage. My company intended to publish Monther- 
lant’s first novel to appear in English since the war 
to coincide with these events. This would have 
allowed the public to judge Montherlant’s whole 
artistic personality, as the book in question, 
Histoire d'Amour d'une Rose de Sable, shows an 
entirely different side of his genius. This, however, 
was not to be, because at the last moment the 
printers demanded the deletion of some passages 
which seem to be vital to the understanding of 
Montherlant’s thesis, quite apart from the impossi- 
bility of accepting such interference, and leaving aside 
for the moment the author’s likely reaction to the 
procedure. 

This is then once more an anguished cry in the 
wilderness. The argument has been joined innumer- 
able times in the past, but it is impossible to restate 
it too often. A work of art cannot and must not be 
judged piecemeal. The whole edifice and the artistic 
intention are what matter. Desert Love (according to 
its English title) happens to be a moral book 
showing the futility of European existence at one 
Saharan outpost and meant to lay bare the un- 
bridgeable gulf between European _rationalistic 
concepts and an Arab world of quite different 
reality. The book is actually part of a larger work 
in which Montherlant treats of ‘The Colour 
Question seen through the problems of the native 
of North Africa.’ 

That there is bound to be an element of eccentri- 
city in Montherlant’s concept of such a situation 
is only to be expected from a writer of such vital 
and idiosyncratic imaginative powers. To demand, 
however, the omission of passages which purport 
to offend ‘good taste’ is to demand mutilation and 
virtual destruction. This, in fact, is the sort of 
pressure which ultimately leads to the stultification 
of vital creative powers and the acceptance of 
insipidity as the cardinal virtue in literature and 
the arts. 

There would be much less desire on the part of 
respectable citizens, such as printers, to interfere 
with artistic standards if the fear and the shadow 
of the Old Bailey were to be removed from the 
scope of literary discussions. This could surely be 
accomplished without giving free rein to the truly 
objectionable, designed to pervert or degrade youth. 
—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL ELEK 


Elek Books Limited, 14 Great James Street, WC1I 


NOT SURPRISING 
Sir,—Mr. David Watt writes: ‘To find the plays 
written about the past are nearly always inferior to 
those written in it is infuriating, but I suppose it 
is not very surprising.’ Not surprising? All but a 
few of Shakespeare’s plays were written about the 
past and surely it would be surprising if even such 
an inferior play as Cymbeline were not preferable 
to any play that may yet be disinterred from the 
ruins of Stonehenge.—Y ours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
C6 Albany, WI 
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SACRED COWS 


Smr,—Mr. Robert Conquest, who reviewed a new 
anthology called Mavericks in your last issue, is 
really becoming impossible as a critic of other 
people’s poetry. His sympathies are, by now so 
narrow, his literary theories have become so puri- 
tanical and his comments on the authors and readers 
of all the poetry which does not recommend itself 
to The Movement display such eccentricity, not to 
say archness, that I can only imagine that you asked 
him to review this particular book with malice afore- 
thought. 

Mr. Conquest complains that he cannot under- 
stand any poem which is not expressly a communi- 
cation between ‘one whole man and another whole 
man’ (whatever that may mean). He cites as an in- 
stance the expression ‘grass as green as blood.’ If 
Mr. Conquest cannot apprehend the meaning of that 
rather compelling image, it is hardly for me to en- 
lighten him at his age. Let me instead ask him 
another: what does he understand by the phrases 
‘the smithies break the flood’ and ‘that dolphin-torn, 
that gong-tormented sea’? Has he ever hammered 
water or, for that matter, tormented it with gongs? 
No doubt Mr. Conquest will insinuate in reply that 
Yeats was an old woman of ambiguous sex, a hope- 
less romantic who died before he could join The 
Movement. No doubt. 

As a mere reader of poetry—one who does not 
have to take sides in the literary game—I would like 
to make it clear that I certainly do not think that 
the Mavericks, any more than The Movement boys, 
enjoy a monopoly of poetic or any other virtue. Too 
many modern poets of all schools tend to be just 
dull. But I get the impression that Mr. Conquest 1s 
being less than fair to a number of young poets who, 
whatever their literary shortcomings, are honest ex- 
ponents of their craft. The affectation of an air of 
saloon-bar rowdiness does not necessarily make a 
minor poet into a major: the coy suggestion that his 
rivals might benefit from an annual visit to Peter Pan 
does not transform Mr, Conquest into a literary critic 
of genius. After all, have none of the members of 
The Movement any human failings? And if they 
have, so what? Christopher Marlowe was a poet with 
the most tiresome psychological shortcomings, but 
he was also a hearty, beery extrovert with public- 
house propensities. Maverick or Movement? It really 
does not matter; Marlowe, at least, could write.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOUN HILLBORNI 
37 Charles Street, W1 

* 

Sir,—Anyone even slightly interested in the work, 
not to say the antics, of our contemporary poets 
knows that the anthology New Lines, edited by 
Robert Conquest, was attacked by those sponsoring 
Mavericks, a rival collection which appeared 
recently. Now Mr. Conquest reviews Mavericks in 
your journal. In the circumstances, one must indeed 
admire his moderation in directing his fire against 
the editors rather than the contributors to 
Mavericks. 

But, Sir, was it really wise that Mr. Conquest 
should have been asked to review this anthology 
at all? One might as well go to Roy Campbell, 
excellent poet though he may be, for an appraisal 
of Mr. Spender’s latest volume, whether poetical or 
quasi-political. We all know—or think we know— 
what points Mr. Campbell would make, and that 
he would relive the Spanish Civil War in his notice. 

As an admirer of your review columns and a 
reviewer in ‘other places’ I must say that I was 
surprised that you did not call in a disinterested 
third party to review Mavericks, for justice must 
not only be done but be seen to be done. After all, 
none of us wants to encourage the suspicion of the 
Philistines that poets today are more interested in 
literary politics than in their proper job—-that is, 
writing poctry.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT GREACEN 
London, W4 


IRISH PEERS 

Sirn,—Surely Mr. John Betjeman, although an 
authority on this subject, nods when he says that ‘all 
Irish peers [? peerages] beginning with “Clon” are 
extinct.” 





The barony of Clonmore still survives, although 
merged in a higher dignity. It is, so to speak, in a 
state of suspended animation in the person of the 
present Earl of Wicklow.—Yours faithfully, 

J. D. LLOYD 
Bron Hafren, Garthmyl, Montgomery 


HOLD TIGHTLY 
Sir,—Is it possible that your original correspondent 
did not hear right? Yesterday the sprightly con- 
ductress of my No. 16 bus called out distinctly several 
times ‘Hold tighty!’ 

Together with ‘Righty Ho!,’ ‘Okey Doke’ and 
‘Cheery-bye,’ this is doubtless a sign of good humour 
if not of good grammar.—Y ours faithfully, 

EDWARD HALLIDAY 
62 Hamilton Terrace, St. John's Wood, NW8 
* 
Sir,—Speaking of the peculiarities of London Trans- 
port, and elsewhere, I have never noticed anyone 
dawdling when entering or alighting from a bus or 
Underground train. With none too much time to 
spare our pace is only retarded by the number of 
other people doing the same at the same moment. 
The good manners of the travelling public are shown 
by their refusal to push and scramble. Why is it, 
therefore, that at every stop conductors and porters 
stand bawling at us in loud voices, ‘Hurry along, 
please. Hurry along, please’? What are the argu- 
ments for and against this seemingly useless and 
often annoying practice? It goes on all day in 
London.—Yours faithfully, 
J. A. HUMPHRIES 
Gazeley, Newmarket 


OUT OF THE EAST AND THE WAY BACK 
Sir,—Mr. Edinger appears to have a gift for jumping 
to the wrong conclusion. | did, in fact, read his article 

twice. Nor would | trouble you further, were it 
not that he asks me two questions, and that certain 
small points deserve mention. 

Having been in charge for some years of the Trans- 
lation Bureau responsible for all Government pub- 
lications in the Malay language, and having had con- 
stant contact with the Malay press, including the 
Singapore newspaper Utusan Melayu, I do not need 
instruction in the meaning of the word Malaysian. 
It is perhaps worth noting that the Malays are in- 
variably distinguished from ‘other Malaysians’ in 
annual reports and in the official census figures. 

That Mr. Edinger’s attitude earned him popularity 
with the committee to which he refers I can well be- 
lieve: my criticism is of his denigration of the Euro- 
pean, It is not enough for him to write of ‘a leaven 
of courageous Europeans’: The great majority of 
officials and many unofficials have amounted 
throughout this century to far more than that. 

Mr, Edinger protests that he studied the situation 
from Kuala Trengganu to South Johore:.on that 
cast-coast stretch there are very few Europeans in- 
deed. His views might have been different had he 
known the west-coast Malays and the European 
officers working in much larger numbers in that 
more-highly developed part of the country. 

As for the questions, I visited a Chinese middle 
school rarely indeed. The officer responsible from 
1946 for that work was the Assistant Director of 
Education - (Chinese), an Englishman! Before the 
recent war the Chinese schools and their curriculum 
were the concern of the Chinese Protectorate Depart- 
ment of the Malayan Civil Service, though the De- 
partment of Education had certain duties in connec- 
tion with buildings, statistics, etc. As for the Chinese 
squatters, Mr, Edinger must know very well that the 
question of Goverfiment assuming responsibility for 
these communities is of such recent date as to pre- 
clude my having had first-hand experience of it. 

Finally, I was not discussing the advisability of 
learning Chinese in the Singapore of 1957, but pro- 
testing against Mr. Edinger’s superior attitude 
towards those senior Europeans whose intelligence he 
impugned.—Yours faithfully, 

R. P. S. WALTER 
2 Parkside Court, Meadow Way, Littlehampton, 
Sussex 
* 
Sir.—The problems raised by Mr. Edinger, in his 
article, “Out of the East and the Way Back.’ in the 
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Spectator of February 8, are, I am glad to say 
Abecoming the increasing concern of far-sighted em. 
Ployers, be they oversea governments or commercial 
and industrial undertakings sending United Kingdom 
citizens abroad. 

& One conclusion to be drawn from the article js 
that there should be some form of preparation for 
men and women being posted abroad, to help them 
to be the best possible ambassadors of this country 
and of the Western Christian civilisation they 
inescapably represent, and to avoid making such 
errors as may jeopardise good government and 
business relationships. 

Oversea Service, a comparatively new venture, does 
in fact provide this kind of preparation by organising 
such courses, at fortnightly intervals throughout the 
year, as are possible and appropriate for those going 
to live and work amongst people of different races 
—especially in South-East Asia, India and Pakistan, 
the Middle East, Tropical Africa, Latin America and 
the Caribbean. Full particulars can be obtained from 
this headquarters.—Y ours faithfully, 

H. B. T. HOLLAND 
General Secretary 
Oversea Service, Moor Park College, Farnham, 
Surrey 


FAIR DEAL FOR THE CLERGY 

Sik,—Inadequate clerical stipends should certainly 
be considered a matter for urgent action; but the 
cause for their inadequacy should also be considered, 

I would suggest that the Church Assembly set up 
a body of business and professional men and women 
to advise on the reform of Church finance and 
administration. If the present parochial system is 
found to be wasteful, uneconomic or inefficient, it 
should be replaced by a different system. After all, 
it was designed for a very different society from 
ours, 

Since virtually the only method of increasing the 
Church’s income is to persuade the laity to give more, 
a start should be made in educating the layman in his 
responsibilities. Very few give even the price of a 
packet of cigarettes a week. 

As an interim measure, an immediate ameliora- 
tion of the parson’s lot might be brought about by 
the introduction of adequate expense allowances, to 
cover such items as postage and telephone, secre- 
tarial and domestic help, all of which are necessities. 

Finally, Sir, since large sums are contributed 
annually to appeals for the upkeep of our ancient 
buildings, might not sums just as large be forth- 
goming in answer to an appeal for the preservation 
of our parish priests?—Yours faithfully, 

PAMELA HAIG 


Park House, Park Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex 


TECHNOLOGISTS’ TRAINING 
Sir,—In a letter to you published in your issue of 
February 22 about the arrangements made for the 
attendance of young Government scientists at sand- 
wich courses, Mr. Stanley Mayne said inter alia that 
they receive no pay at all during their period at 
college. This statement, while literally true, may give 
a misleading impression. Although the students do 
not receive normal pay while at college, they do 
receive maintenance allowances from their Depart- 
ments.— Yours faithfully, 
G. B. BLAKER 

Chief Press Officer 

Treasury Chambers, Great George Street, SW1 


CRI DE C@UR 
Sir,—Almost everybody is 
could write ‘if they had the time,’ or ‘if... 
for did they not learn to read and write at school? 

Perhaps they also took lessons in playing the 
piano, or drawing and painting, but they would not 
thereby consider themselves literati, musicians oF 
artists. 

The answer to Greta Lamb is, then, that m 
future both she and her husband should be careful 
to’ call themselves authors, so confounding theit 
irritative friends by claiming the character and 
prestige justly attributable to them as professional 
writers.—Yours faithfully, 


convinced that they 
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C. NORMAN FLETCHER 
Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire 
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EVER REAGHED 
by any ‘Play of the Week’ 


A record number of viewers saw Arthur Laurents’ HOME OF THE BRAVE 
‘Play of the Week’ by Granada TV on Wednesday 2oth February. 
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Nielsen Television Index figures show that this programme 
reached in the entire [TV Network 


IN THE MIDLANDS 
403,000 KOMES 
887,000 VIEWERS 





1 957,000 homes-5,394,000 viewers 


IN LONDON 
777,000 HOMES 
2,098,000 VIEWERS 


IN THE NORTH 
777,000 HOMES 
2,409,000 VIEWERS 





Here is what the papers said about HOME OF THE BRAVE: 


Daily Sketch: “ . . . electrifying in its effect on the nerves and 
masterly for its attention to detail.” 


Manchester Evening News: “Granada’s HOME OF THE BRAVE 
had the impact of a sledge hammer.” 


Daily Mai:“.. 
to forget.” 


Liverpool Echo:“... 


. remarkably well done . . . a portrayal hard 


it romped home a winner.” 


Yorkshire Post: “War play with a difference . . . never faltered 


once.” 


Daily Herald: “ . . . one of the most gripping plays ever 
presented on TV.” 


The Star: “ . . . worth every one of its 90 minutes . . . the 
clearest piece of psychological drama I have seen.” 


Granada’s next Play of the Week on Wednesday 20th March will be 
Arthur Miller’s adaptation of Ibsen’s AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
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Contemporary Arts 


Forms of Suggestion 


; s=——= THE two exhibitions being held 
. ee Gv. concurrently at the Arts Council 
ot of works by Samuel Palmer 
and of a private collection of 
Indian paintings from Rajasthan 

are not as disparate as_ they 
might appear, for they offer two 
attitudes to the treatment of 
poetically suggestive themes. The majority of the 
little Indian gouaches illustrate Hindi and San- 
skrit texts, many of which are devoted to love 
poetry of great concentration and epigrammatic 
intensity. At the core of the pictures, therefore, is 
a charge of feeling, of emotional crisis, suspense 
or violence, but it is a charge which to a Western 
observer does not seem to disturb the joyous 
lucidity of the images. The protagonists in the 
events are accompanied by evocative objects 
which, like epithets, qualify and enrich the central 
statement. Birds, for example, parrots, sheldrakes 
or peacocks, through their traditional attributes 
reinforce the meaning of the human relationships 
and, as Mr. W. G. Archer shows in his excellently 
informative and sensitive catalogue, flowers and 
domestic articles also have a symbolic and not 
simply a descriptive purpose. The method is one 
of emotional strength through apposition and 
association and, as Mr. Archer explains, this is 
precisely the way of some of the related poetry 
which places side by side two statements 
apparently distinct but which in fact mutually 
enhance each other’s meaning. 

Two cranes spread their white wings across the sky, 

With my young love I hurry along the empty road. 
Beyond this use of established and common 
symbols there is a deliberate use of significant 
colour and in particular (as a signal of passion) 
a red of a singularly penetrating intensity. It 
occurs again and again as a flat, impenetrable 








The Spectator 
MARCH 10, 1832 
Peers! 

It has been said that there is no prece- 
dent for such a creation of Peers as that for 
which the Nation cries out—that it is a coup 
d'état—that it may lead to fatal consequences 
—that every future Minister will imitate Lord 
Grey’s example, and, whenever a question 
occurs which the Peers hesitate to entertain, 
compel them, by an addition to their numbers, 
to yield to the wish of the Commons. We have 
long ago noticed and refuted these flimsy objec- 
tions, but they are ever and anon reproduced. 
We grant that the creation of forty or sixty 
Peers is a strong measure; but we contend that 
it is a necessary measure, and that, whether 
taken now or hereafter—whether at once or 
gradually—taken it must be, if the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons are meant 
to coexist. Under these circumstances, to speak 
of it as “an evil,” as some who call themselves 
Reformers do, is an utter abuse of language. 
If to render the Upper House of Parliament 
conformable to the times and the men with 
which it is destined to act, be an evil, the 
Reform Bill is an evil; for to what purpose do 
we seek to infuse into one branch of the 
Legislature the spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, if the other branch is to remain under the 
influence of the spirit of the eighteenth? 











screen, a heraldic ground against which some of 
the actors are set. This colour has its ritual and 
poetic use, in dress for instance, and it would 
be interesting to know whether, prior to its 
artistic use, there was an original appreciation 
of its psychological potency or of its physical 
associations. It seems appropriate to quote here 
Goethe’s remarks upon red of this quality in his 
Farbenlehre: ‘The agreeable cheerful sensation 
which red-yellow excites increases to an intoler- 
ably powerful impression in bright yellow- 
red... . In looking at a perfectly yellow-red 
surface, the colour seems actually to penetrate 
the organ. It produces an extreme excitement and 
still acts thus when somewhat darkened. I have 
known men of education to whom its effect was 
intolerable if they chanced to see a person dressed 
in a scarlet cloak on a grey cloudy day.’ This, then, 
is the vocabulary of these intensely enjoyable 
and enlivening pictures. Their form could not be 
more direct, explicit and reasonable. Each object 
is presented with an absolute linear clarity and 
every One with the same emphasis; the ordering 
of the parts would seem to be entirely functional. 
Spatial relationships are lucidly explained by 
putting at the bottom of the sheet the things 
nearest to the eye and at the top the most remote. 
The pose and structure of a figure is that which 
most directly reveals its action and intention. The 
figuration of such a complex object as a tree is 
equally rational and assured; its foliage is made 
from a concentrated and close-knit arrangement 
of a handful of leaves. These pictures, then, illus- 
trate.an intense occasion without any pictorial 
equivocation or ambiguity. They are as impene- 
trable as a Matisse. 

The poetic stream in European art in the past 
few centuries has been based upon entirely 
different assumptions and methods, for it has 
used all those ambiguities and mysteries which 
belong to the processes of oil painting and above 
all to the mysterious transference of a three- 
dimensional world on to a flat surface. The poetic 
painters of Europe, to use a very inexact phrase, 
have played with space and enticed the eye in to all 
manner of devious and complicated promenades 
behind the frame. Think of the Claudian groves, 
the receding ridges and valleys of Seghers, the 
spongy landscapes of Elsheimer, the plunging 
vistas of di Chirico, the endless plains of Dali. To 
this line of evocative and suggestive art the little 
visionary paintings of Samuel Palmer belong. In 
place of the precise symbolism of the Indian 
pictures here is a number of vaguely suggestive 
themes—sunset, night, the moon and stars, the 
shepherd, and other pastoral images, and, of 
course, for the viewer in the 1950s the sight of 
an undisturbed rusticity, the comforting reminder 
of thatch and wagon and bosky orchard. In place 
of the formal clarity and impenetrability of the 
Indian works is an almost boundless complexity, 
uncertainty, obscurity. The eye burrows cautiously 
into the shadows, shadows which seem to stir and 
vibrate with hidden activity, and moves through 
endlessly receding screens of leaf and branch and 
stem. What the light does reveal with a blinding 
radiance makes the darkness even more intense. 
In place of anything so categorical as those areas 
of yellow-red is the endless speculation offered 
by black and white and the tones between. 

The influence of Palmer in the Forties was 
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exerted at two levels. Easily borrowed was his 
peculiar and personal methods of rendering 
natural forms, his way of distorting the natural 
scale of leaf and grasses and corn, the bold pattern 
of his line and wash. Palmer’s own English 
predecessors had borrowed in just the same way 
from the continental masters of landscape and 
often with just such a mechanical result. Equally 
provocative in a time of anxiety and nostalgia 
was his elusive vision of nature, his ambiguous 
transformation of landscape. Looking at Palmer 
again, away from the particular conditions of that 
time, it seems that he perhaps made more com- 
plicated and profound the experience of an artist 
who had not the visionary life of William Blake. 
He seems now rather a townsman captivated by 
an extraordinarily rich, cosy and suggestive area 
—the Shoreham valley—and possessed by an 
intimation that this kind of rustic contentment 
was not only threatened but actually passing. His 
view of landscape seems, in fact, to have an 
extraordinary historical immediacy. Because his 
poetic imagery is so ambiguous, his forms and 
spaces so penetrable and mysterious, we can find 
in his pictures exactly what we wish, we can 
impose upon his vision our own longings. The 
Indian pictures, so fortified and exact, permit no 
such indulgence, no such free personal investiga- 
tion, BASIL TAYLOR 


AW First Impressions 


& La Dame Aux Camélias. By 
Alexandre Dumas. (Palace.) 
Subway in the Sky. By lan 
Main. (Savoy.) 
I po not intend to take part at 
this stage in the wrangle which 
will undoubtedly take place between my most 
notorious colleagues this Sunday over the divine 
corpse of the unfortunate Mme. Feuillére—per- 
haps in a few weeks’ time I shall be able to pro- 
nounce on whether she is the greatest actress in 
the world or only the fourth greatest. In the mean- 
time the preliminary peek at her and her com- 
pany provided by their performance of Dumas’s 
saccharine tragedy doesn’t take us very far. 

Granted that this is a play with virtually only 
one part and that played by Mme. Feuillére. 
Granted that you have before you breath-taking 
grace, beauty which apparently never fades, pro- 
fessional polish as deep as a pond, and a character 
drawn, like a Flemish portrait, down to the last 
grain of powder. But Lord, what a character it is! 
You may find this old stuff about the golden- 
hearted whore, respectable prostitute, or (if you 
are out of the top drawer) saintly courtesan ‘de- 
liciously’ slushy or nauseatingly mawkish, but 
you will probably end by cursing the talent, 
however gigantic, which can bring itself to per- 
form between the parallel bars of sentimentality 
and petty pathos. But there, even if, between 
them, Mme. Feuillére’s exercises can be no more 
than faultless, it is a joy to watch her; and indeed 
if you do not walk out into Old Compton Street 
with the fixed idea that the oldest profession in 
the world is also the noblest you may as well give 
yourself up as a cynical libertine with more 
experience than is good for you. 

* 

According to the programme ‘the action of 
Subway in the Sky is [sic] an apartment on the 
top floor of a sky-scraper in central New York. 
Who can tell what goes on up there, way above 
the roof-tops of the quiet city? I can tell you 
myself. Margaret Lockwood finds Major Zachary 
Scott (without his horse) on the fire-escape, a 
fugitive from American justice—which is per- 
sonified for the moment by Nigel Scott, a wise 
guy from the DA’s office who tactfully gives them 
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plenty of time for amusement by omitting to 
search the flat until Z. Scott’s wife is found in a 
pulp beneath. the window, way beneath. What 
makes them so crazily irresponsible? Just plain 
lack of oxygen I should say. Don’t forget they’re 
about thirty very tall storeys up. 

DAVID WATT 

* 


The Apollo Society, whose efforts to re- 
popularise poetry reading have been so successful, 
are taking another step towards a more idiosyn- 
cratic age on Sunday when the evening will be 
devoted to the poems and pleasures of Stephen 
Spender—his own poems read by himself and his 
favourites of other poets by Irene Worth and 
Robert Harris. Interested persons should hasten 
to the Royal Court Theatre in Sloane Square at 
7.30. They will probably hear something to their 
advantage. H. F, 





Cartoons 


AT the National Film Theatre 
the producers of many coun- 
tries are holding a festival of 
cartoon films. In so far as 
any length of celluloid can 
brighten one’s day at eleven in 
the morning, this formidable and colourful col- 
lection with entries from China, Spain, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia and the US shows quite vividly 
how the animus of animators sparkles these days. 
So far from treating Donald Duck and Snow 
White to a few simple tricks, cartoon producers 
tackle anything from atomic energy to selling 
cider. 

In Britain alone there are about forty producers 
of cartoon films, and their main market has 
sprung up with the arrival of ITV. On an average 
night when the commercial channel brings up 
between 100 and 160 advertisements on each 
station one expects to find about one cartoon in 
three. The advantage of having an advertisement 
styled by cartoonists is that it can be more amus- 
ing. more memorable and more novel than the 
small selection of models who can be photo- 
graphed for TV. Each precious minute of TV 
time requires some 1,400 separate drawings to fill 
it. This is likely to cost the advertiser something 
between £850 and £1,000. 

To the producer TV advertisements are a bread- 
and-butter line. Once there is a sufficient flow of 
them it is possible to think of larger things, and 
however one wants to measure their success 
British cartoons have done surprisingly well in the 
last two or three years. 

They have, for instance, found a sale in the 
United States. Quite apart from Animal Farm 
or an animated film about the Nativity, Ameri- 
cans have seen TV shorts, instructional films or 
children’s cartoons which had been specially com- 
missioned from British producers. 

‘] definitely think that British cartoons can 
compete overseas,’ says one entrepreneur. ‘Our 
stories are usually superior and we usually put in 
more creative material than American or Conti- 
nental countries.” 

If the cartoons now running at the South Bank 
are a valid sample, Walt Disney's original mouse 
has certainly changed into a magic mountain. 


* * * 


That a trust should have been formed to supply 
both cinemas and TV with up-to-date news 
material is an important step for both industries. 
Until last week only two of Britain’s three major 
film companies were involved in television. The 
alliance between the BBC and the Rank Organisa- 
tion, even though the latter disclaims any change 
of policy, makes it quite plain that in this country 














as in the United States the film industry cannot 
afford to distinguish between supplying the big 
and the little screen. This will come as grave news 
to the fiercely hostile cinema owners. They have 
been levelling their harshest invective at both TV 
companies for daring to screen feature films late 
on Saturday nights. 

But the real choice was well expressed by Sam 
Goldwyn on his recent visit to Britain. ‘Why 
should people go out of their homes to watch bad 
entertainment, he asked, ‘when they can see it 
sitting in their armchairs?’ 

+ * * 

The connection between films and TV was 

amply discussed by Bernard Braden in a new 
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series of interviews on Friday nights. Having dig. 
cussed things with Rebecca West a fortnight 
Braden turned out a particularly skilful interview 
with Sir Michael Balcon. They seemed to hold a 
leisurely conversation rather than fill in a few gaps 
in a pattern of prearranged questions and answers, 
What marks out Braden as a gifted interviewer 
is that he can keep silent, and is quite content to 
show the bad side of his profile, or allow people 
to falter and pause rather than push in with his 
own personality. He seems all set for adding to 
his careers as comedian, actor and producer the 
role of Britain’s white hope in the Ed Murrow 
Stakes. 
ERIC GOLDSCHMIDT 


A View from the Street 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
(Empire.)—Brethers in Law. 
1) (Gaumont.) 
Tue old version of The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, with Norma 
Shearer, Fredric March and 
Charles Laughton, was the first 
film I remember seeing and it fired 
me with such enthusiasm that I went so far as to 
read Sordello. It was not a great film, but it had 
enormous charm; what the new version lacks is 
that redeeming quality. The play from which it 
was taken was not even a very good one; further 
acquaintance with the Brownings reveals gaps in 
it rather than profundity, and it is also, in a mild 
way, an unsavoury piece, for its attitude is equivo- 
cal—it says both too much and too little about 
the supposedly incestuous nature of Mr. Barrett's 
feelings for his eldest child. Whether Barrett's 
attitude was in fact incestuous or not, the play 
has fixed the notion so firmly in people’s heads 
that there could be no dislodging it now. For, even 
if the man was sexually quite normal (whatever 
that may mean), he was quite as ruthless as the 
play makes out, quite as stubborn in his oppo- 
sition to his daughter’s marriage, which he never 
forgave, even when, years later, the Fauntleroy- 
like grandson Penini was sent round to melt his 
old heart. All of which, of course, adds fuel to 
the incest-mongers’ fire. 

I feel rather incompetent to give a balanced 
judgement on any new version of a film I am 
clearly remembering through a nostalgic haze; 
but of one thing I am certain, and that is that 
Norma Shearer and Fredric March made a lot 
more of the Brownings than Jennifer Jones and 
Bill Travers manage to make this time. The new 
pair look much more like their parts. Norma 
Shearer was quite unsuitably beautiful and when- 
ever she mentioned her own deficiencies of 
appearance raised gales of laughter, and Fredric 
March, despite the whiskers, looked just exactly 
like Fredric March. This time we have an Eliza- 
beth that quite extraordinarily recalls the por- 
traits—the same round cheekbones, hollowed 
below, the large spaniel eyes, the asymmetrical 
and rather ugly mouth; and a Browning that, 
looking not the least like Mr. Travers in the past, 
again appears strikingly like the original portraits. 
But here their virtues just about end. Miss Jones 
smiles a lot, but really I cannot recall that she 
does much else; Mr. Travers fairly tingles with 
the sort of health and high spirits generally 
ascribed to Browning and has a good-scout 
manner that suits the play but not, I suspect, the 
man. Here is the God’s-in-his-heaven Browning, 
the rollicking caricature of a man who managed 
to find personal happiness but was never such a 
fool as to imagine it a universal commodity. This 
inadequate estimate is not Mr. Travers’s fault, 
but the play’s, where few signs appear of the in- 
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tellectual vigour, the fire and complexity and 
circumlocution of the two poets, the whole elec. 
tricity of their relationship, and none at all of 
Browning's headaches, his curious, almost maid- 
enly outlook on occasions, his muddles over 
practical matters—all revealed in the letters. But 
Fredric March suggested some of the things the 
play lacked. 

The best thing about the new film, to my mind, 
is Sir John Gielgud as old Barrett. Laughton was 
an impressive but a gross and unsympathetic 
Barrett; Gielgud is a colder and more dreadful 
man, but more credible, more piteous. He wrings 
the heart as Laughton never did, and at the end, 
when Elizabeth has made off and he faces a life- 
time of complete emptiness, he manages, for a 
few startling seconds, to put us on his side, to 
show, as Laughton never did, the pathos of a 
warped affection. The difficult scene which asks 
him to play the fool with a pretty niece he 
manages superbly. Laughton simpered nastily and 
looked out of character; Gielgud glares with icy 
sensuality and at last, when offered a prim cheek 
to kiss, kisses the girl full on the mouth with a 
kind of shocking and at the same time outraged 
exasperation, and flings her off. Restraint and 
lechery have seldom been so extraordinarily com- 
bined. In spite of all this, the film gets a U certifi- 
cate; the ways of film censors are strange. 
Director (of both versions): Sidney Franklin. 

To the layman, the law is one of the occult 
sciences, like palmistry or mushroom-growing in 
the cellar. And if you take a look at John and 
Roy Boulting’s amusing worm’s-eye view of the 
profession, Brothers in Law, this seems hardly 
surprising. In the adventures of a young man 
just called to the Bar, we meet British—and legal 
—dottiness at its most engaging. The unfortunate 
but resilient youth is taken on as a pupil by a 
garrulous old barrister who absentmindedly drops 
him—rather as Wilde’s Mr. Worthing was 
dropped into his nurse’s handbag while the train 
ticket lay in the pram—here and there about the 
courts, to make a prize fool of his nice green 
ignorant self, antagonise judges, colleagues, 
clients, and end by scoring a haphazard triumph 
in his home town with his friends and family 
applauding improperly from the public gallery. 
The trouble is, the poor booby has no private 
income, only a pitiful little mound of savings, and 
there is pathos as well as amusement to be found 
in his efforts to keep the wolf from the door till 
the briefs start coming in. This is as pleasant 4 
light film as we have seen for months, the direc- 
tion stylish and assured, the acting (Ian Car- 
michael as young Roger, Miles Malleson as the 
chatty old QC, Terry-Thomas as a magnificent 
wide-boy, Irene Handl as a dim-witted client) 
first-rate. It gives one hope at last for that poor 
perennial invalid, British comedy. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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The Great Hunger 


BY D:.. WF. 


that mark the national memory; on one side 
is a society that can never be restored however 
much lamented, on the other a new, strange and 
often resented world. These watersheds may be 
called revolutions (as in France) or wars as in 
the American South. They may be neither wars 
nor revolutions, ‘merely’ economic or social 
catastrophes; such was the depression in the 
United States; such, I think, was the first war 
and the long torpor of the inter-war years in 
Britain. Such was the Famine that cut modern 
Irish history in two. It was not ’98 or the flight of 
the Wild Geese or the Williamite settlement, not 
even Cromwell that cut off Ireland from her past 
and gave her history a new turn, sent the Irish 
people trudging down a road that independence 
has not changed much. It was ‘the Great 
Hunger.’ 

Around that ordeal, still painful to read of 
for anyone of Irish blood, legend grew. Not all 
of the legend was false; much of it contained 
substantial truth but it is a sign of maturity that 
in these studies* to which the two Dublin colleges 
and Oxford and Cambridge have contributed, the 
emphasis is on scholarship, not on passion. Only 
in the odious illustrations from Punch is there 
perhaps a too sardonic sense of humour dis- 
played. There must have been less mean com- 
ments, and the harshness with which Punch’s 
skeletons are dragged from the cupboard is in 
contrast to the kindness with which a veil is 
drawn over the errors of The Times. But this 
injustice, if it is one, only marks out more clearly 
the general temper of this book. For the con- 
tributors destroy one legend at any rate, that of 
deliberate genocide. English commentators (like 
The Times) might rejoice, how foolishly, at the 
dispersal of the “Celts’ (they were less formidable 
in Connaught than in New York), but the lesson 
of this masterly book is not that Ireland was 
governed by wicked men, but that she was 
governed by men not up to the level of their 
responsibilities and often blinded by a doctrinaire 
confidence that was literally murderous in its 
effects. No modern commissar or planner could 
be more complacently confident of knowing all 
the answers than those prophets of laisser-faire, 
Lord John Russell, Nassau Senior and Charles 
Trevelyan. It is difficult to know which of these 
three eminent men comes out worst, probably 
Trevelyan who seems to have been incapable of 


Tee: are, in the history of nations, watersheds 








*THe Great FAMINE: Studies in Irish History, 
1845-1852. Edited by R. Dudley Edwards and T. 
Desmond Williams. (Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 
for The Irish Committee of Historical Sciences, 30s.) 
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learning, even when the costs of his education 
were so extremely high. 

Peel was vastly superior to the Whigs and, had 
he not been overthrown by Disraeli, some of the 
greater follies might have been avoided. He knew 
Ireland; he was not a doctrinaire; he was an 
administrator not an orator; he was not touchy. 
Here, as was so often the case, the urgent Irish 
questions were lost in the maze of Taper and 
Tadpole politics at Westminster. Perhaps a par- 
liament at College Green would have been as 
bad. But if you undertake to rule another country, 
it is as well to be prepared for the job. Austrian 
statesmen, suffering from Palmerston’s lectures, 
might reflect that the Regno Lombardo-Veneto, 
nay the Two Sicilies themselves, had never known 
any disaster like that which befell the junior 
partner in the United Kingdom in the apogee of 
government by liberal principles and_ the 
enlightened doctrines of the Steam _ Intellect 
Society. In this age we need not learn again the 
lesson of Oxenstierna’s dictum: ‘with how little 
wisdom the world is governed’; but if we feel too 
depressed, we should think of the years in which 
out of eight million British subjects in Ireland, 
over a million died of famine and its attendant 
diseases, over a million fled, anywhere, anyhow, 
away from the city of the dead. 

It was this diaspora that was the most impor- 
tant long-run result of the famine. For Ireland 
acquired, then, the unenviable pre-eminence 
which it has never lost, of being the country with 
the highest proportion of emigrants in the world. 
Not Norway, not Greece, not Scotland can equal 
her in this bad eminence. Of course, there was 
plenty of emigration before the Famine. There 
would have been plenty of emigration if there 
had been no famine. But this was not the emigra- 
tion of the ‘strong farmers,’ with skill and capital, 
which Dr. MacDonagh notes was the precursor 
of the lemming flight of 1847 and after. Then 
there poured into Britain, Canada, the United 
States, Australia a mass of misery only to be com- 
pared with that of the DPs in 1945 or the Arab 
exiles of today. And it is this flight that bred in 
the minds of the overseas Irish the savage hate 
that cost the countrymen of The Times and 
Punch so much. It matters little whether the Irish 
who felt the anger were, in fact, victims of this 
flight or not. They felt it as their suffering as 
rich Jews felt the pogroms as their suffering. If 
the Princess of Monaco has heard anything of 
the history of her ancestral contry, she has heard 
this. Of course, the English were generous. So 
were the Americans, so were the Turks. But men 
and women who could remember cannibalism in 
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the Connaught lanes, if they had reason to know 
with what courage, generosity and good sense the 
Quakers came to aid in Christian charity, also 
knew of the soup kitchens whose zealous 
evangelical sponsors deliberately offered meat 
soup to the starving on Friday to take advantage 
of their hunger to free them from the chains of 
Rome. If a people which remembers this cannot 
summon up adequate indignation for the suffer- 
ing of, say, the Huguenots, it is wrong but not 
unnatural. 

Of course, these odious examples of the 
perennial truth, ‘tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum, were not the whole story. There were 
charitable and heroic Protestant rectors as well 
as priests, though the dispensary doctors were 
perhaps the truest heroes of the lot. But in face 
of this prodigious catastrophe, in a country 
desperately poor and lacking in effective institu- 
tions, there was no hope of doing more than 
mitigate the disaster. 

Legend, of course, fed on the Famine. For one 
thing, beyond the Famine was a kind of rough 
golden age, of the ‘Wild Sports of the West’ of 
the ‘Days of the Kerry Dancing’ as the drawing- 
room ballad puts it. This was legend; there had 
been famines before; the tough conscience of the 
earlier centuries hardly noted them. But if there 
was no plenty there was hope. 

The Young Irelanders, representative speci- 
mens of the romantic movement, of the age of 
Lamennais, Mazzini, Kossuth, had dreamed of a 
united Ireland in which the old sectarian 
passions would die. Their apostle was a more 
attractive figure than Kossuth or Mazzini. 
Thomas Davis, luckily for him, did not live to 
see the wreck. He left to lesser men the task of 
walking ‘the heavy, toilsome, perilous furrow.’ 
Some like Gavan Duffy and D’Arcy Magee gave 
up the struggle. Others, like Ferguson, O’Curry, 
Reeves, Graves tried to rescue the relics of the old 
Gaelic culture, one of the victims of the plague. 
A new, tougher, less hopeful, more divided 
Ireland came out of the Famine. The old Irish 
world of Raftery and Harry Lorrequer, of which 
echoes came to Yeats in Sligo, was, in truth, a 
world sick enough. (Mrs. Woodham-Smith in 





The Diver 


Earth is a diver in a globe 

Of breath who fathoms deadly space, 

As in the ocean we walk, dressed in glass, 
Or swim like puppets in an iron case. 


Dumbly we plod among the wrecks 

And bring our air into the grave 

Ot the dancers who, white and attentive, move 
In time to music from a waltzing wave. 


Housed in our breath we cannot hear 

The sweet, drowned rhythm of the sea, 
The bells and roars and eloquence that sink 
Their listeners into swaying reverie. 


Nor can a planet shed his suit 

Of air, and free us for the spheres; 

For we must stay inside with body earth 
Until the bubble splits, is lost in tears, 


And lets quick life go out of breath, 

Leaving the world to lie abed; 

Then singing space floods in, time drowns away, 
While we, like sailors, hear what lulls the dead. 


KENNETH CAVANDER 
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The Reason Why gives a more living picture of 
the Irish land system than sober but not exciting 
scholarship paints here. After all, she is a 
Fitzgerald.) Ireland, as Disraeli saw, was suffer- 
ing from ‘a thwarted revolution.’ This was its 
beginning. Typhus did more than blood. Only 
today is the emotional wound healing; this 


Witches and 


The Torment of Secrecy. Edward Shils. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 

I FIND this a sympathetic but irritating book. 
Professor Shils does not always seem to have 
cleared his own mind about the questions he is 
trying to answer; nor does he convince me of 
the importance of some of his observations on 
American politics. This may be due to his style. 
which is often a mixture of melodrama and 
jargon. However, boiled down considerably The 
Torment of Secrecy would be a valuable intro- 
duction to a study of certain old difficulties in 
the new setting ofthe Western world. 

The theme is the need for privacy not secrecy. 
Professor Shils is most interesting for English 
readers when talking about the background of 
McCarthyism. This he relates to the Populist 
strand in his country’s politics. In America-there 
is a long-established belief that government, which 
should be simple and open, directly and con- 
tinually answerable to down-to-earth electors, is 
always being threatened by secret conspiracies of 
Communists, Jews, city slickers or British diplo- 
mats. McCarthy played on this Populist tradi- 
tion. He was thus able to widen what should 
have been mere security tests into tests of 
loyalty. The distinction between the two is vital 
and must be maintained. But Professor Shils does 
not face the genuine difficulty in maintaining it. 
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generous book is proof of that. But the Irish still 
flee Ireland; they will do anything for her but 
live in Ireland. Is it a folk memory of the days 
when Ireland had to say (Kathleen ni Houlihan 
frozen into Ugolino): 
Io non piangeva; si dentro impietrai : 
Piangevan elli? 


Witch-hunters 


To Liberals it is disturbing that a thousand 
scientists came under suspicion in America or 
that over here Mr. Lang lost his job with a 
private firm on grounds of State security. Pro- 
fessor Shils is quite right to point to the futility 
of most of the ‘security’ precautions and the 
damage they do to a decent community. Never- 
theless, if America is engaged in a cold war in 
which nuclear weapons may be the ultimate 
deterrent or if private firms are the recipients of 
secret government contracts, can the State be 
completely disinterested in the loyalty of scientists 
or private employees? 

It is tempting to say that it would only inter- 
vene when actions and not merely beliefs are 
involved. Few now would defend the old laws 
against Roman Catholics in this country or all 
the activities of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in the US. But we did not wait for 
acts of treason in the war: we invoked regula- 
tion 18b. It is all very well for Professor Shils 
to say, ‘Within itself science provides the model 
of a free society of reasonable men co-ordinating 
themselves voluntarily in the light of trans- 
personal standards, their individual intelligence 
and the judgement of their qualified peers’ (the 
same, incidentally, could be said of barristers, 
engine-drivers or, indeed, tobacconists), but, 
though on balance Liberals may conclude that 
it is better to let a few rather ineffective spies 
escape than suffer McCarthyism, a Fuchs or 
Pontecorvo does raise a popular demand for pre- 
cautionary investigations which are not entirely 
unreasonable. I wish Professor Shils had been 
able to tell us if any genuine traitors of any sig- 
nificance have in fact been uncovered by the 
various congressional investigations. But, of 
course, the case of those who defend loyalty tests 
rests on the belief that traitors’ intentions are 
thwarted, so that it is impossible to say what 
would have happened had precautions not been 
taken. 

Professor Shils makes another valid point when 
he stresses that ‘Liberalism is a- system of 
pluralism, with many centres of powers, many 
areas of privacy and a strong internal impulse 
towards the mutual adaptation of the spheres 
rather than that of the dominance or the sub- 
mission of anyone to others.” But here avain he 
does not seem to me to face the questic- as to 
how pluralism is to be maintained when the area 
of State control has grown so enormously and 
when the free society is faced with aggressive 
Communist States. 

I believe that part of the answer may lie in 
better personnel management. Many of those 
believed to be ‘security risks’ should have been 
spotted as people generally unbalanced and unfit 
for their work, quite apart from security. Another 
part of the answer lies in reinstating the 
supremacy of the courts of law and adapting 
them to modern conditions. 

Within the context of the subject it may be 
right to stress for American readers the xeno- 
phobic and anti-British elements in the United 
States, but this may give a false impression over 
here. No one can travel among Americans without 
being struck by their sympathetic eagerness to 
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learn about the rest of the world. They have a 
greater interest in the United Nations and India 
for example, than many of us here in Britain, 
It may too be fair to high-light some of the 
stresses between businessmen, intellectuals, 
bureaucrats and politicians. But one side of 
‘privacy’ with which Professor Shils does not deal 
is the tendency for more or less orthodox busi- 
nessmen, intellectuals, bureaucrats and, above 
all, politicians, to gang up together against the 
unorthodox, I am all for physical privacy but not 
mental insulation. In this country at any rate, 
when the only really effective means of propa- 
ganda, particularly on the air, are dominated by 
orthodoxy, it is difficult for new or disturbing 
ideas to get a hearing. Never since the printing 
press destroyed the intellectual monopolies of 
Feudalism and the Church has the herd-mind 
been more secure from intrusion. But that is 
perhaps to wander outside the scope of Professor 
Shils’s book, which itself will have served a very 
useful purpose if its final sections arouse us to 
the dangers of herd-minded populism wherever 
it flourishes, here as much as in the United 
States. 

JO GRIMOND 


Space for All 


Tiger! Tiger! By Alfred Bester. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 12s. 6d.) 

The City and the Stars. By Arthur C. Clarke. 
(Frederick Muller, 13s. 6d.) 

They Shall Have Stars. By James Blish. (Faber 
and Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

The Death of Grass. By John Christopher. 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 

Best SF Two. Edited by Edmund Crispin. (Faber 
and Faber, 15s.) 

The October Country. By Ray Bradbury. (Hart- 
Davis, 15s.) 

THE uncritical mood with which British pub- 

lishers first welcomed science-fiction a few years 

ago has passed. Less is being published, but the 

selections by the big firms are now at least as 

shrewd and representative as those of their New 

York counterparts. Or so the batch before me 

seems to prove. 

One might, I suppose, distinguish between two 
main types of sf, one in which a hypothetical 
world is laid out clearly and calmly and the 
author gains his effects by a cumulative objec- 
tivity; and the other which hustles the reader 
into acceptance by sheer high-paced obsessiveness 
—the methods practised in the golden age of the 
early Forties by Heinlein and Van Vogt respec- 
tively. Alfred Bester’s Tiger! Tiger! is of the 
obsessive sort, like his The Demolished Man, only 
more so. Intelligent, fast-moving, picaresque, vio- 
lent, complicated, the story of Gully Foyle’s thug- 
gish indomitability, as he seeks revenge in a world 
few people could remain indomitable in, is a 
nightmare of impact. Henry James wouldn't have 
liked it: a must, in fact. 

At the other end of the gamut is Arthur C. 
Clarke’s The City and the Stars. It does not 
belong to his  near-future-and-inner-planets 
classics (the best of their kind) but to his other 
approach—billions of years and most of the 
universe, Imagination? Yes, a world of it. But 
imagination is the commonest thing in sf. Clarke's 
great gift is an extraordinary unforced authen- 
ticity. The literally immortal city of Diaspar is 
restored to contact with the universe outside in 
a series of episodes which seem quite natural, 
though in fact characters like the ancient polyp, 
only surviving disciple of a long-dead (and 
phoney) human messiah, are just as picaresque 
really, I take it, as Bester’s Yang-Yeovil of the 
Inner Planets Intelligence Tong. 
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They Shall Have Stars, by James Blish, is a 
jess ambitious job, based on a very well-motivated 
urgency to reach the stars. It might have been 
written to the instruction: give simply and with- 
out major idiosyncrasies a society in the fairly 
near future; equip it with a credible problem; 

ovide a solution; and turn into an interesting 


ae with tolerable characters. It succeeds 


irably. 

ore Christopher is one of the best of the 
younger English writers. The Death of Grass is 
an account of the collapse of civilisation in this 
country. It thus invites comparison with Fowler 
Wright and John Wyndham: and stands up to it 
pretty well. ; ea 5 

Best SF Two, edited by Edmund Crispin, is 
a highly varied selection of short stories, almost 
all of them (except ‘Angel’s Egg’) strikingly above 
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the average. Mr. Crispin’s introductions are the 
most intelligent and illuminating writing about sf 
to appear in this country. 

Ray Bradbury’s The October Country is not 
science fiction at all but a collection of imagina- 
tive horror stories. I have always regarded Brad- 
bury’s sf with suspicion and dislike. It was wel- 
comed by a lot of people who did not really like 
sf at all—rather like the chorus of anti-philoso- 
phers giving The Outsider a big hand as a 
philosophic triumph. In such cases atmosphere 
becomes the great criterion, heaven help us. 
‘Poetic’ or soulful whimsies cannot really be 
turned into sf by popping the fairies or moms 
into space ships. But against the present collection 
these objections fail, It is clear that Bradbury’s 
real talent is for the weird. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 


Arithmetical Regression 


Ludwig Wittgenstein: Remarks on the Founda- 
tions of Mathematics. Edited by G. H. von 
Wright, R. Rhees, and G. E. M. Anscombe. 
Translated by G, E. M. Anscombe. (Basil 
Blackwell, 37s. 6d.) 

WITTGENSTEIN had an abiding interest in the 

philosophy of mathematics and did a great deal 

of work on it at various periods in his life. The 
manuscripts which relate to it have now been 
sifted by his literary executors, and a large selec- 
tion of them made into a book. The book is 
divided into five sections, respectively containing 
material which the editors believe to have been 
written in 1937-38, 1939-40, 1942, 1942-43 and 

1941 and 1944. Like the Tractatus and the 

Philosophical Investigations, it has the English 

translation running side by side with the original 

German text. Both the translating and the 

editing have been very competently done. 

Even more than the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, this book requires close reading. This is 
mainly due to Wittgenstein’s method, the fact 
that he does not develop a continuous argument, 
but keeps a set of topics in. play, dropping them 
and returning to them again, throwing out hints, 
asking rhetorical questions, engaging in dialogues 
with imaginary opponents, pursuing analogies, 
constructing fanciful examples, making epigram- 
matic phrases, tirelessly worrying and nagging at 
his problems. This is also the method of the 
Investigations, but the major part of the Investiga- 
tions was cast by Wittgenstein himself in a form 
which he thought suitable for publication: where- 
as these remarks about mathematics give the 
impression of being only sets of notes for a book; 
they are repetitive, discursive, devious, madden- 
ing, but stimulating and arresting. As so often 
with Wittgenstein, one feels that when one fails 
to follow him, when what he is saying seems per- 
verse or even simply wrong, he is seeing more 
deeply than one can oneself. 

The questions which chiefly occupy him here 
are the character of mathematical propositions, 
in what way they are necessary, and how they 
are connected with empirical statements of fact; 
the relation of mathematics to logic, whether it 
is possible to reduce mathematics to logic and 
why anyone should want to; the nature of 
mathematical proof, what it is that makes it 
cogent; in what sense mathematical propositions 
can be said to be true or false: whether, and if so 
why, it is important that a mathematical system 
be consistent; whether the law of excluded middle 
holds in mathematics: what are the limits of 
empiricism. 

Wittgenstein’s answers to these questions ate 
hot easily summarised. In general, he takes the 
view, which will be shocking to many mathema- 


ticians, that mathematics is a matter of inven- 
tion rather than discovery. Thus he dismisses the 
Platonic theory that mathematics deals with the 
properties of ‘ideal objects.’ ‘“‘The symbol ‘a’ 
stands for an ideal object” is evidently supposed 
to assert something about the meaning, and so 
about the use, of “a.” And it means of course 
that this use is in a certain respect similar to that 
of a sign that has an object, and that it does not 
stand for any object.’ So mathematical signs do 
not stand for natural objects either, but there 
is a sense in which mathematics depends upon 
the properties of natural objects. Thus children 
learn sums by experiment: ‘One makes them put 
down three beans and then another three beans 
and then count what is there. If the result at one 
time were five, at another seven (say because, 
as we should now say, one sometimes got added, 
and one sometimes vanished of itself), then the 
first thing we should say would be that beans 
were no good for teaching sums. But if the same 
thing happened with sticks, fingers, lines and 
most other things, that would be the end of 
all sums. “But shouldn’t we then still have 
2 + 2 = 4?” This sentence would have become 
unusable.’ In the circumstances we might devise 
a different arithmetic, and even as things are 
we might sometimes find it useful to relax our 
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“*, .. Far the most penetrating account yet 
published of why witch-hunting is endemic in 
the United States but not in Britain.”—R. H. S. 
CROSSMAN in The New Statesman. 


“‘Admirable, moving and sagacious.” — 
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present mathematical rules, for example to leave 
out certain numbers in counting, just as for cer- 
tain purposes we might find it useful to measure 
lengths with elastic rulers. The results that we 
obtained would not be wrong. It is just that. we 
should be employing a different system of 
measurement. 


Wittgenstein would not say that mathematical 
propositions are ‘only positions in a game,’ nor 
that they are only propositions about signs; but 
he frequently draws an analogy between the laws 
of mathematics and the rules of a game, and he 
insists that the so-called necessity of mathematics 
is grammatical. Mathematical propositions ‘show 
those connexions that we regard as rigid’: we 
regard them as rigid because they are determined 
by rules: but we make the rules. ‘I want to say 
that the must corresponds to a track which I lay 
down in language.’ And again, ‘the mathematical 
Must is only another expression of the fact that 
mathematics forms concepts. So proof in 
mathematics is a matter of our being persuaded 
to accept or follow a rule. ‘Even if the proved 
mathematical proposition seems to point to a 
reality outside itself, still it is only the expression 
of a new measure (of reality). . . . Why should 
I not say: in the proof I have won through to 
a decision? The proof places this decision in a 
system of decisions.” 


Proofs must be persuasive. This is one reason 
why Wittgenstein is hostile to Russell’s attempt 
to reduce mathematics to logic. He argues that 
mathematical proofs are not effective when they 
are translated into Russell’s language: indeed 
that they cease to be proofs at all. And even if it 
were successful, the enterprise would be point- 
less. ‘What does mathematics need a foundation 
for? It no more needs one, I believe, than 
propositions about physical objects—or about 
sense impressions, need an analysis.’ In the same 
spirit, Wittgenstein throws doubt on the value of 
consistency proofs. What is sought is a guarantee 
against self-contradiction. But is not. the 
mathematician’s fear of contradiction a piece of 
superstition? So in his discussion of Gédel’s 
theorem, which is designed to prove the existence 
within a given mathematical system of proposi- 
tions which are true but undecidable, Wittgen- 
stein, who is inclined in mathematics to equate 
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‘true’ with ‘provable,’ remarks rather cavalierly: 
‘This is what comes of making up such sentences 
[as Gédel’s]. But there is a contradiction here. 
Well then, there is a contradiction here. Does it 
do any harm here?’ Neither has he any great 
reverence for the law of-excluded middle. Ii 
holds in some cases; but if we insist on applying 
it to infinite series, it may be thoroughly mis- 
leading. 

As for the limits of empiricism, ‘they are not 
assumptions unguaranteed, or intuitively known 
to be correct: they are ways in which we make 
comparisons and in which we act.’ ‘The limit of 
the empirical is concept-formation.’ There is an 
echo here of Kant; and indeed the resemblance 
between Wittgenstein and Kant is greater than 
is ordinarily supposed. Wittgenstein is less 
systematic; a little less obscure: his conclusions 
mainly differ from Kant’s: but h2 has something 
of the same philosophical outlook, and the same 
penetration. A. J. AYER 


Roman Via Media 


Christ, Our Lady and the Church: A Study in 
Eirenic Theology. By Yves M.-J. Congar, 
OP. (Longmans, 8s. 6d.) 

FATHER ConGar, the well-known French Domini- 

can, is stealing the thunder, such as it is, of the 

Church of England. He claims that the Church 

of Rome represents the middle way in Christian 

theology. a well-balanced orthodoxy which 
avoids extreme views and one-sided emphases. 

He adopts the actual formula of the via media 

when he speaks of ‘holding what is essential in 

common, and treating matters of opinion with 
respect.’ More than that: like an Anglican central 
churchman deploring the excesses of the Anglo- 

Catholics, he chides the extremists of his own 

Church—though in this English translation he 

is made to do so more gently than in the French 

original. 

Le Christ, Marie et l’Eglise was published in 
1952 and was prompted by the commemoration 
of the fifteenth centenary of the Council of 
Chalcedon. The English translator, Father Henry 
St. John, OP, has very sensibly omitted some 
topical allusions to that commemoration. But 
Father Congar’s thesis starts from the Chalce- 
donian Definition of the Faith (ap 451) which 
brought to a conclusion the long period of con- 
troversy about the relation between the divine 
and human natures in Christ's Person. It was then 
laid down that the one Person was to be 
acknowledged ‘in two natures without confusion, 
without transformation, without division, with- 
out separation.’ Father Congar alleges that 
Protestants, while they profess to accept this 
dogma, do not do so in effect. They are Mono- 
physite, at least in tendency: that is to say, they 
fail to recognise the function of Christ's 
humanity in the work of redemption. In con- 
sequence, they virtually deny that human beings 
can co-operate in their own salvation. This is 
the root of Protestant objections to Catholic 
teaching about the Church's priesthood and 
hierarchy and about Mary who is ‘the first link 
in the lifeline which is Christ’s Mystical Body’ 
and ‘the exemplar and pledge of glorified 
humanity.’ ‘In Christology as well as in eccle- 
siology and Mariology,’ Father Congar says, ‘the 
crux of the argument [i.e. between Catholics and 
Protestants] is the part played by mankind, the 
scope and extent of creaturely co-operation with 
the Creator. He has in mind, of course, the 
Reformers and the revivers of Protestant ortho- 
doxy today such as Dr. Karl Barth, not the 
Liberal Protestants whose brief sun appears to 
have set. 

He compares the Church to a lake which can 


be fed in various ways, The water may come from 
an internal spring, or from a distant source from 
which it is conveyed by a watercourse or conduit, 
or it may descend directly in the form of rain. 
Only in the world to come will the Church be 
whoily filled with grace and the knowledge of 
Ged from within itself. In this world it must be 
sustained horizontally by the Apostolic ministry, 
which hands on through the sacraments what was 
given once for all in the Incarnation, as well as 
vertically by what God gives without regard to 
historical and visible continuity. Father Congar 
grants that ‘there are gifts which come directly 
and vertically, as it were from heaven,’ but he 
insists that ‘they must be confirmed by institu- 
tional authority.’ He pleads with Protestants to 
‘set themselves to draw out carefully the con- 
clusions, involved in the statements of Chalce- 
don, and to reconsider the parts played by the 
Humanity of Christ, by Our Lady and by the 
Church in the scheme of salvation. 

So moderate a form of apologetic for Roman 
Catholicism is naturally embarrassed by much of 
the teaching that is put out and popularised in 
the Church’s name. Father Congar plainly ac- 
knowledges that this is so and supplies some 
illustrations of defective Catholic statements. ‘It 
is possible,’ he says, ‘to preach the divinity of 
Christ in such terms and with such emphasis that 
the faithful are puzzled to know how he could 
be truly man.’ He also suggests that Roman 


The Plumage 


Dangerous Estate. By Francis Williams. (Long- 
mans, 24s.) 
A GENERAL history of the British press has yet 
to be published. One or two writers had a shot 
at it a century ago, notably that buffoon Archibald 
Andrews, with his compulsive mania for in- 
accuracy. Since then there have been some 
cursory surveys; a few excellent studies of par- 
ticular periods or particular aspects of press 
history; a steady flow of Fleet Street memoirs; 
and some accounts of the vagaries of individual 
newspapers, including that-remarkable folly the 
History of the Times. But no serious effort has 
been made to reconstruct the story of the British 
press from this plentiful raw material. Francis 
Williams has now made a brave attempt to fill 
the lacuna; and where he writes of events of 
which he has first-hand acquaintance, he has 
brilliantly succeeded. But on the development of 
the press during the last century he is less con- 
vincing; and for the earlier part of the story he 
has relied too heavily on the traditional lore. 
Though he has some useful things to say 
earlier, I have the impression that Francis 
Williams does not really get involved with his 
book until the chapter ‘Mr. Elias sells newspapers,’ 
a delightful description of the man and his 
methods. He is very good both on the com- 
mercialisation of the press and on its perpetra- 
tors: Northcliffe; Beaverbrook, who ‘sees life 
through coloured binoculars and has made sure 
that even the humblest reporter on his staff shall 
have the same romantic vision of the world’; and 
the first Lord Rothermere, with ‘his supreme 
capacity for being wrong on every great issue of 
his time.” Mr. Williams’s great virtue as a com- 
mentator on the press is that he can appreciate 
technical achievement without being taken in by 
it. He can admire, and persuade us to admire, 
Christiansen’s bouncy bulletins for the Express 
staff, both as lessons in a journalist’s craft and 
as a reflection of journalistic standards. We are 
shown how the currency can be put to brilliant 
use; but we are not allowed to forget how it has 
been debased : 
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Catholics often place a one-sided emphasis — 
the divine origin and authority of the 

and of the papacy, and he calls attention jp 
‘certain views in Marian theology or devotion 
which seem to involve a Monophysite flayoy, 
All this is put tentatively enough in the Frege 
original; even so, it seems to have been too sip 
meat for the English ecclesiastical. censors who, 
not for the first time, have shown that, in book, 
bearing the imprimatur, they are not prepare 
to stomach criticism of the Church that has bee, 
passed by the censors in France. 

Thus in this book, although the translato 
omits to mention the fact in his preface, the 
passage in the original, where Father Conga 
deals with exaggerated views of ecclesiastical jp. 
fallibility ‘dans la prédication courante et dang 
une foule de textes,’ has been much qualified and 
toned down in the English version and such views 
are said to be exemplified only ‘in a certain type 
of preaching and in some writings of a quag. 
theological character.’ Again, the omission of a 
particular and somewhat salted reference in the 
French to ‘la personne de Pie 1X’ and its replace. 
ment by a quite general and innocuous obserya- 
tion is in harmony with the attempts that are 
now being made to rejuvenate the reputation of 
Pio Nono. This alteration is hardly covered by 
the translator’s remark that ‘particular references 
to names . . . unlikely to be known in this country 
have been generalised.’ ALEC VIDLER 


and the Bird 


The freedom of the press does not exist in 
order that newspaper owners should grow rich. 
It is not a possession of newspapers or their 
proprietors, but of the community . . . the press 
is as much a custodian of national freedom and 
the qualities of civilisation as the courts, It 
cannot turn its back on them without reducing 
its stature, for it is on them that its stature 
depends. 
—Mr. Williams may revel in the plumage; but 
he does not forget the dying bird. 


It is only fair to the author to stress that his 
judgement of past events is equally sound: it 
is his history that is at fault. And I am not 
thinking here of minor errors, like mis-spelling 
of names, though they are too frequent for com- 
fort. Two examples will have to suffice. He sees 
—which is more than most students of the British 
press have done—that the formative press figure 
was not a Milton or an Addison or a Wilkes; 
‘the man who was, in so far as any single man 
can be said to be, the founder of moder 
journalism, was Defoe.’ Mr. Williams's hunch is 
right, but for all the wrong reasons. He holds up 
Defoe as a kind of urban, civilised Cobbett—a 
Grub Street hero-in-homespun—an apostle of 
moderation; a lover of liberty. What nonsense! 
Defoe was pathological in his duplicity. His 
delight was to be the confidant of both sides, 
his journalism reached its highest degree of skill 
when he wrote, as he often did, an article which 
put his opponents’ case so much better than they 
could do that they used it as propaganda; leaving 
Defoe to explain to his own side, not always suc- 
cessfully, that this was really the subtlest of 
satires or parodies. 

Admittedly it is true, as Mr. Williams says, that 
Sir Harold Nicolson’s verdict on Defoe, ‘a nasty 
spy,’ is mistaken. Defoe’s genius as a double 
crosser was largely due to the fact that he was, 
in some curious way, an innocent—in the sens¢ 
sO many good journalists have been. He could 
justify every twist and turn by marvellously in 
genious rationalisations; he deceived himself, as 
well as his patrons (and as well as Mr. Williams), 
into thinking that his devotion to liberty and 
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moderation was genuine. The devotion comes out 
rather tarnished from his letters to his employers 
begging them to jail rival journalists. 

Again: Mr. Williams sensibly stresses that 
John Wilkes was not concerned with extending 
the freedom of the press—except in the sense that 
a tippler is concerned with securing an extension 
of licensing hours. But he accepts unquestioningly 
the hoary old fallacy that Wilkes ‘made a politi- 
cally free press possible.’ It would require an 
inordinate amount of Namierian research to 
prove it, but I suspect that Wilkes actually set 
back the advance of the press towards freedom. 
MPs merely changed the formula which they 
used to punish printers. Before, it had been a 
breach of privilege simply to report debates: 
after 1771 they condemned reports as inaccurate 
or ‘seditious,’ and printers were sent to jail in 
even larger numbers. And to say, as Mr. Williams 
does. that after 1771 the bribery of the press 
became less important is simply not true; it 
reached its zenith under Pitt the younger. 

Still more serious are the gaps in Mr. Williams's 
history. He has virtually nothing to say, for 
example, on the greatest of all the press struggles 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
even more important than that over the right to 
print parliamentary debates: over the law of 
libel. The decisive contribution of Erskine to the 
freedom of the press is ignored. I wish Mr. 
Williams, instead of trying to provide the 
historical background—good though the idea was 
in theory—had contented himself with an account 
of Fleet Street in our time. Perhaps he now will; 
and if it is half as good as his chapters on the 
subject in Dangerous Estate it will be worth 
waiting for. BRIAN INGLIS 


Sheikhs and Oil 


Sultan in Oman. By James Morris. (Faber, 16s.) 
Many books about the Middle East have been 
published recently; some may feel too many. 
James Morris’s account of his journey through 
the hinterland of Muscat and Oman during 
December, 1955, is certainly one of the best of 
them, and one which every serious student of 
Middle Eastern affairs should read. He was 
fortunate in being able to accompany the Sultan 
of Muscat and Oman, Said Bin Taimur, during 
the Sultan's first visit to Oman to receive the 
submission of its unruly inhabitants. They had 
risen in revolt against the Sultan in an attempt 
to establish a separate State under their semi- 
religious leader, the Imam of Oman, but the 
rebellion had been crushed by the Sultan’s 
forces, led by British officers. It seems almost un- 
necessary to add, so familiar has the pattern 
become, that the struggle for oil was the under- 
lying cause of the trouble, and that the revolt 
had been fostered by those twin ‘evil genii’ of the 
Middle Eastern scene, Egyptian propaganda and 
Saudi gold. 

During the long journey by truck from Dhufar 
in the extreme south of Muscat to Nizwa, Oman’s 
capital, James Morris traversed country visited 
by few Europeans before him. The Sultan himself 
acted as navigator and guide across the deserts, 
and seems to have been a most competent 
traveller and engaging companion, although as 
addicted to the drug of speed as most Arabs seem 
to be; it sounds more like a royal dash than 
a progress. But despite the pace set by the 
Sultan, and the dust which swirled in his wake, 
little escaped Mr. Morris's observing eye. 

After receiving the homage of his dissident 
subjects in Oman, the Sultan went on to Buraimi 
on the northern boundary of his State. The oases 
of Buraimi consist of nine villages, three lying 
in Muscat and six in the Sheikhdom of Abu 


Dhabi, and have been the subject of dispute 
between Britain and Saudi Arabia ever since 
1952 when Saudi troops, if that be the correct 
designation for a collection of undisciplined 
levies, seized the oases. This was but another 
move in the struggle between rival British and 
American oil interests to discover and exploit 
fresh sources of oil, since Buraimi is the gateway 
to the as yet unexplored but potentially rich 
sources in the deserts south-east of Oman. 
ARAMCO trucks transported the Saudis to 
Buraimi; Britain helped the legitimate rulers, 
Sultan and Sheikh, to drive them out again three 
years later. 

I first heard of Buraimi when sitting round a 
coffee hearth far out in the Jordan desert. My 
Bedouin orderly asked me how it was that 
British soldiers were ravishing Arab girls in 
Buraimi? ‘Wallahi, it is a shameful~thing,’ he 
muttered, as much in sorrow as in anger. I 
denied the charge angrily, doubting if the beauty 
of the ladies of Buraimi was such as to turn the 
mild-mannered National Serviceman into a 
ravening wolf. Yet I heard the charges repeated 
frequently later, both on Cairo Radio and in 
Amman newspapers. One editor, intelligent and 
not noticeably Anglophobe, was taxed with print- 
ing rubbish which was so palpably untrue. ‘A 
man must eat to live,’ he replied. ‘What would 


New 


The Bridge. By Pamela Frankau. (Heinemann, 
16s.) 

The Trumpet Shall Sound. By H. M. Tomlinson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

On the Haycock. By Leslie Kark. (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) 

The Old June Weather. By Ernest Raymond. 
(Cassell, 15s.) 

Fool’s Question. By Mary O'Connor. (Bles, 
Ils. 6d.) 

Switchboard. By Roger Longrigg. (Faber, 15s.) 


The Lady and the Unicorn. By Rumer Godden. 
(Peter Davies, 12s. 6d.) 
In the course of her new novel Pamela Frankau 
gives, as the synopsis of an American publisher’s 
advice to novelists, a list of such technicalities as 
interest-triggers, simplicity-appeal, character-in- 
volvement, reader-reaction and audience-identi- 
fication. A desire to estimate the success of The 
Bridge under such headings has been repressed. 
This can be said: there may be reader-resistance 
to a story which begins with its Christian hero’s 
‘after-life.” Of course, there may not: who knows 
how many thousands may yield immediately te a 
sort of screwtaped-C. S. Lewisian appeal? Any- 
how, the resisters are provided with facilities for 
avoiding what they cannot abide. Dodging the 
guide who is showing David Neilson, once pop- 
ular, now deceased author, the way from Limbo 
to Heaven, they can concentrate on the con- 
veniently separated, dramatic relived moments 
of David's ‘failures.’ These cohere into the finest 
and wisest and, in some places, wittiest of the 
many distinguished novels we have had from 
Pamela Frankau. Her David is an amiable fellow, 
noble at his best, weak at his worst, indecisive 
between, and all the time self-reproachful. He 
has, he thinks, a tragedy to reproach himself with, 
but there are always the consolations of religion 
—not formal religion: a simple belief in God. 
He marries Linda, an American historian, 
brilliant, beautiful, bisexual and agnostic. After 
the tragic death of their daughter the marriage 
fails: separated, husband and wife are no 
happier. Their eventual reunion.... Leave it at 
that. Before the awful climax is reached the 
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you do if your “copy” arrived with hundreg,. 


dinar notes pinned to it?’ 

The main interest of Sultan in Oman lies Not 
so much in the author’s fascinating descripsj 
of a virtually unknown part of the world, but 
rather in his brilliant analysis of the transforma. 
tion which is taking place in the Arab character 
as a result of the freak of fate which has made 
them masters of the largest known oil deposits 
in the world. As Middle East correspondent of 
The Times, Mr. Morris has been able to Study 
the effect of this transformation on the cosmo. 
politans of Beirut, the xenophobes of Cairo and 
Damascus, and the Bedouin of Central Arabia 
who still in large part follow much the same way 
of life as did Abraham. His deductions, although 
gloomy, are nevertheless of vital interest to g 
nation such as ours whose entire standard of 
living is tied to oil, and we would do well to 
read and ponder over them. ‘Easy money is the 
new Arab goal, not honour or reputation,’ 
remarks Mr. Morris sadly. Although this may 
be true, the West is not altogether blameless that 
such a state of affairs should have arisen, and 
the question that faces us today is simply this: 
have things gone too far, and is it too late, for 
the West and the’ Arabs in partnership to put 
things right? Probably not, but there is no time 
to waste. JAMES LUNT 


Novels 


audience, edified or not, will have reacted favour. 
ably to the skilful linking of childhood incidents, 
war-time emotions, happy holidays in France and 
sharp vignettes of American university life (all 
peopled by characters uncommon in fiction), and 
will be prepared for the shock and ready to 
accept the absorber of it. 

H. M. Tomlinson’s The Trumpet Shall Sound 
undoubtedly has ‘simplicity-appeal.’ Committed 
in advance to no theory, it recalls the war years, 
in particular the doodlebug and rocket period, 
and the now almost forgotten thoughts and 
communings of the inhabitants of these isles 
who watched, worked and waited through the 
dark nights. The seafarer in the author finds 
expression, in an otherwise ‘civilian’ novel, through 
the Ancient-Marinerisms of a wandering sailor, 
whose function it apparently is to restore a sense 
of proportion to a young man who, medically 
unfit and bomb-bereaved, is poetically inclined. 
Perhaps it would not be too misleading to de- 
scribe the novel itself as poetically inclined. Its 
prose, reflective-descriptive, is of the stuff once 
used for poems. In evoking a vision of a country 
and its people it unobtrusive suggests that 
because this people had a vision its country did 
not perish. However that may be, it is a quietly 
effective, essentially English self-contained novel. 


Leslie Kark’s On the Haycock suffers a little, 
if the term be permissible, from ‘divided-appeal.’ 
The young Oxford undergraduate, who begins by 
exacting sympathy and keen interest because he 
has been partially blinded in an accident, 
forfeits his advantage with the reader to the 
hospital nurse who seduced him. He proves to be 
just a kind-hearted ditherer; she, horrid but vital 
even in her degeneracy, knows what she wants 
though not the right way to go about getting it. 
Release from her .is promised through the agency 
of a young girl improbably involved in a colour- 
problem fight and its police-court sequel. Until 
impatience with its hero sets in this is an 
impressive and original story; it is well written 
throughout. 

Its pretty Biro jacket, its epigraph from 


Browning and its reproduction of a style belong- 


ing to a more leisured age than ours give Ernest 
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TH 
"s The Old June Weather a charm to 
peepee admirers will not be insusceptible. 
= tender grace of a day that is dead mingles 
with the aroma of an old cause. célébre in the 
jives of two children (boy and girl) growing up 
from 1905 in Fulham, Their guardian, Aunt 
Flavia, strict and fussy, commands no affection 
from them, nor do her three sisters, daughters 
of the saintly Bishop Middian. The sunshine in 
their lives is brought by their Uncle Lucy on 
his rare visits. Who should he turn out to be 
but Lord Roland Louis Grenville Caen de Brath, 
once a force in politics. On his death bed at the 
end of the story he is word perfect in Pascal. 
What happens before that is dispensed by means 
of piecemeal discoveries of the two children 
in search of a father. It is the boy who, now a 
grown man, tells the story. As Pascal said, le moi 
est haissable. 
The narrator in Fool's Question lives near 
Farnham. She has four children (two away at 


* school), a husband busy at the Bar, a half- 


a 


ETT: 





timbered house and a car. She plays bridge, she 
goes to the local, she has household worries, she 
keeps a diary. Her husband becomes interested 
in Another Woman. The usual thing then? Not 
quite. Possibly because she is a New Zealander 
and a Roman Catholic, Mollie MacPhillips is not 
quite our old friend, the bright, the wronged, 
the forgiving. The little difference makes this a 
novel fit to be read by any woman capable, as 
Mollie was, of ‘curling up’ on the sofa with the 
Listener or New Statesman. 

Roger Longrigg’s Switchboard is also told in 
the first person singular. Eddie Melot, employed 
in an advertising agency, is what used to be called 
an agreeable rattle. He gets others rattling too. 
The story he has to tell is slight enough and tinged 
with snobbery, but it’s the talk that matters. It 
goes on at cocktail parties, in TV studios, at a 
Magdalen commem. ball. Most of it is faithfully 
recorded and highly entertaining. This makes it 
all the odder that one conversation (it happens in 
a West End club) is gripingly unfunny—like a 
schoolboy’s imitation of P. G. Wodehouse. 
Before his third novel Mr. Longrigg had better 
take a course in ‘interest-triggers,’ etc. 

Rumer Godden’s novel of India, The Lady 
and the Unicorn, was first published in 1938. It is 
now reissued after being out of print for many 
years, Space to re-review it is lacking, but it 
carries its own recommendation to the author’s 
numerous present-day readers, 

DANIEL GEORGE 


Helping Himself 


Bright Boots. By Fred Gresswell. (Robert Hale, 
18s.) 


In its frankness, calm, and filial piety, this is a 
most agreeable account of a useful, prosperous 
and contented existence. Mr. Gresswell was born 
at Digby in Lincolnshire in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, fifth in a family of seven. 
There was very little money and it took a great 
deal of backbreaking work on the land to earn 
that little. Mr. Gresswell is not sentimental in his 
backward look, but neither does he fear or despise 
the loamy past out of which he came triumphantly 
climbing on the bright boots which his mother, 
eager for her children to better themselves, wished 
for him. 

_ One of the most attractive features of an attrac- 
live personality is the simple affection which the 
author lavishes on the place of his birth and all 
the people who stayed there, clay still on their 
boots. The photograph of his mother on the back 
of the wrapper (a vigorous old lady who has just 
celebrated her hundredth birthday and can still 
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milk a cow) gives some clue to the forthright 
character of her fifth child, who learned to use 
his head instead of his hands and came to 
affluence through his ready eye for the value of 
real estate. She must be proud of this success 
story. 

But it is not the success story which impresses 
the general reader so much as the vivid pictures 
which Mr. Gresswell draws of a small and remote 
agricultural community fifty-odd years ago, and 
of his early shifts to pull himself up by his boot- 
straps. He is of that happy self-educated breed 
which knows the value of books as no more 
coddled class knows it; and as a long appendix 
to his autobiography he has a miscellany of such 
passages in verse and prose as have their special 
place in his ‘homespun philosophy.’ It is here 
that his admirable good sense (and common 
sense) is most clearly reflected in the mirror of 
other imaginations. This is one Bradford mil- 
lionaire (to stretch a point, for he did not quite 
achieve the six noughts) who can wear a silk 
hat and a cloth cap with equal assurance. May he 
live as long as his mother and, like her, carry 
his zest into a second century. 

IAIN HAMILTON 


Ladies and Beaux 


THIS. new. contribution to the history of fashion, The 
Handbook of English Costume in the Eighteenth 
Century, by C. Willett Cunnington and Phillis Cun- 
nington (Faber, 63s.), is a worthy companion to the 
excellent series of handbooks which Dr. and Mrs, 
Cunnington have published. The eighteenth century 
Saw a cataclysmic change in clothing as in most other 
things. The class distinctions in dress began to dis- 
appear; the wig and- téte-de-mouton gave way to 





RarRELY are shellfish found on a countryman’s table, 
not because he doesn’t like them, but mainly because 
they have to be ordered. The fishmonger doesn’t stock 
them. Shells may be seen adorning cottage gardens, 
but this indicates a proximity to the sea or a pen- 
chant for souvenirs beyond the traditional ‘present 
from Seabay.’ Living no more than what the 
boarding-house keeper is pleased to call ‘ten mins. 
beach,’ I take an interest in such shellfish as cockles, 
mussels and scallops, when I can get them, The few 
cockle beds in my part of the world are not com- 
mercially worked, and scallops are only cultivated 
in the locality for research purposes, but the mussel 
supplements the inshore fisherman’s income. For 
many years the mussel beds have been harvested at 
a time when rough weather makes fishing difficult 
and the mussel season is to an extent governed by 
this fact. Some time ago there was hope that a con- 
tinental method of cultivating mussels on ‘trees’ in 
the form of posts set in the beach below tide level 
might make mussel-gathering easier, but report is 
that the nature of the tide in the places chosen has 
defeated the object, which is a pity. It seems to me 
time that the public became educated on the subject 
of eating, not just more fish, but the delicacy they 
have been missing in the shape of shellfish of various 
sorts. 
Marcu Maaic 

For the ardent fisherman there is an annual magic 
attaching to March 1. On this day the trout season 
opens. March and the March Brown bring to mind 
other poetic names of flies, the February Red, 
Mallard and Claret, Blue Dun and Mayfly, for these 
are the natural milestones of a season. The magic of 
March is, however, largely imaginary. No one catches 
many trout in March, and those caught would be 
better fish if left until April, and better still in May. 
It used to be a sort of ritual for me to fish on the 
Opening day, but the fever passes. I know exactly 
how a high lake looks in March, how cold the breath 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 
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natural hair; silk and velvet to cloth; flamboyance 
in decoration to discreet elegance in cut. Middle- 
class emphasis on utility replaced the aristocratic 
delight in extravagance and singularity. The wealth 
of detail with which this thesis is established will be 
of the utmost value to social historians. 

But this book is not merely for the specialist. It 
will amuse anyone who has any appetite for the past, 
or derives satisfaction from the contemplation of 
human vanity. Surprises abound. ; 

Not only did young ladies enhance their sex-appeal 
with a smart false bottom, but young beaux also im- 
proved on nature by strapping on artificial calves 
of appropriate muscularity. A freshman’s wardrobe 
at Oxford was incomplete without a swansdown 
powder-puff. The huge, six-feet-high hair styles, 
covered in lard and powder, had to be protected 
from mice, eager to nest in them, by wire guards. 
And so on. A wonderful book, 

J. H. PLUMB 


Caw 


THe wasp that flew angrily around the West End, 
trying to goad the late James Agate into anger, has 
changed into a crow; The Green Crow (W. H. Allen, 
21s.), ‘flying almost in every sky and known to all 
who have a sky over them and a cliff or tree to 
spare.’ But all too often Sean O’Casey’s caw is harsh 
and ugly. This is a collection of essays and 
diatribes: some of them delightfully written, some 
of them—like those on Shaw—noble exercises in 
admiration; but too many, far too many, merely 
resentful muttering about the sins of obscure critics. 
These were skirmishes hardly worth reading when 
they first appeared; because O’Casey, surprisingly, 
is a poor controversialist, weaving and dodging and 
shooting out poor angry little blows on unimportant 
targets. They are still less worth reprinting now. 
It is only when O’Casey loves that he can write; 
the lines written in irritation are a weariness, 

IVOR BRIEN 





of the hills is, how dour the trout that lie in the mid- 
layer of the deeps. March 1 passes and more than 
thirty days thereafter before I think of wetting a line, 
although I once went hopefully to what turned out 
to be an icebound lake because. of its undeserved 
reputation for early-rising fish. Time, says the voice 
of experience, time enough when the milder breeze 
of April blows; when the wheatear comes back; the 
cotton grass bobs on the hill and the shepherd steers 
his flock out of the meadows towards the upland 
pasture. In the intervening days one can dream. 


HoMING PIGEONS 

Seeing a boy carrying an exhausted homing pigeon 
which he had picked up on the road reminded me 
that last year we had great numbers of strays in this 
part of the world, and they were about for more 
than a fortnight. One fed every day in our garden 
and perched on the window-sill of the bedroom. Soon, 
however, it recovered its strength and found its bear- 
ings, for it left us. There is a mystery in this homing 
ability of the pigeon, and I believe that one theory 
suggests that they are capable of taking a sort of 
automatic sight of the sun or even its reflected light, 
and using this as they fly back to their place of 
origin. Whatever the method, pigeons go astray 
mainly after severe gales or similar disturbances. 
How many of the strays reach home after a lapse 
of weeks only pigeon-keepers know, but, accidents 
apart, by comparison with the pigeon’s instinct for 
finding its way, the so-called bump of direction 
boasted by some people is a name for a very in- 
different accomplishment. 


PRUNING 

March is a pruning month for bush and standard 
roses, although frost must be watched. Hydrangeas, 
passion flowers, etc., can also be attended to and, of 
course, newly established black currants which will 
not be fruiting in the current season. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL MARKETS 


THE annual general meeting of the Bank of London 
& South America, Ltd., will be held on April 2 in 
London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
address of the Chairman, Sir Francis M. G. Glyn, 
K.C.M.G.: 

Last year I raised the question whether the bilateral 
agreements that had been a characteristic of the trad- 
ing practices of a number of the Latin American re- 
publics in the years since the war had not outlived 
their usefulness and I expressed the hope that Brazil’s 
experiment in 1955 in establishing an area of limited 
convertibility would be followed by other countries 
and begin a progressive elimination of artificial 
barriers to trade. Further important steps towards 
multilateral trade have in fact been taken during the 
past year and, although the bilateral agreement is 
not yet extinct in Latin America, it has come to be 
regarded as something of an anachronism and few 
voices are now raised in support of bilateralism as a 
trading principle. 

The significance of this partial removal of currency 
discrimination is, in brief, that it gives the South 
American republics the opportunity to make better 
use of their exchange earnings and provides, for the 
United Kingdom and other European countries, a 
wider potential market for their exports. On the 
Latin American side there had been a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the workings of bilateral agreements 
as debts arose on one side or the other that proved 
difficult to liquidate. 


POWERS OF RECOVERY 

Qn this annual occasion I have in recent years 
several times referred to the importance of Latin 
America, both now and especially in the future, as 
a market for British exports, and the growing atten- 
tion that is being paid to this subject provides ample 
justification, if indeed any were needed, for returning 
to it again this year. Those who have made a close 
study of the importing capacity of the various 
countries are better placed than I am to judge which 
of their various requirements the United Kingdom 
is best able to supply. I would go no further in offer- 
ing advice to British exporters than to remind any 
who have had unfortunate experiences on their first 
venture into this area that the powers of economic 
recovery of these countries are remarkable both for 
the speed and the extent with which they can trans- 
form almost overnight their trading prospects. 

The other point I would make in this connection is 
to renew the plea that cannot be made too often, 
especially to those who do not know this continent 
well, and that is not to judge any one of these repub- 
lics by the changes in fortune of any other. 


NEED FOR AMPLER FUNDS 


The demand from the Latin American importer for 
long-term credit might quite easily out-strip the 
resources that the banks could prudently make 
available for this type of business. If we are not to 
be ousted from a market which in the not too distant 
future may well prove of far greater importance than 
the more traditional ones of the sterling area and 
elsewhere—and recent events in the Middle East 
will have served to emphasize this point—it will be 
necessary to draw on a far larger source of lendable 
funds, and other institutions who can dispose of a 
substantial volume of national savings should be 
invited to play their part in assisting British exports 
to Latin America by providing the necessary finance, 

An assurance from such a quarter that funds 
would be made available, together perhaps with the 
creation of the necessary machinery to channel them 
in the directions where they could be used with the 
greatest advantage, would go a long way towards 
enabling the British exporter to meet the competition 
of, at any rate, those countries where the nationalisa- 
tion of credit in one form or another has placed the 
responsibility for financial support firmly on the 
shoulders of the State. 
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TIME TO RELAX, MR. THORNEYCROFT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 






TiMING is the essence of good 
in na economic management and I hope 
fox an, that Mr. Thorneycroft will give the 
following comments some thought. 
According to the January figures just released 
by the Central Statistical Office the index of 
industrial production is now back to where it was 
in March, 1955, namely 136. After a slow climb 
to 141 in December, 1955, we have steadily lost 
ground. We are not merely stagnating: we are 
receding. The pattern of production is not, of 
course, the same. As compared with a year ago 
the output of steel, electricity and chemicals, not 
to mention food, drink and tobacco, is slightly 
higher, but car output is down by 37 per cent. 
and commercial vehicles by 32 per cent. There is 
also a heavy fall in household consumer durables. 
A sudden rise in coal output is the only cheer- 
ful feature of the current position. This general 
index of industrial production does not reveal 
the real recession in the economy because the 
investment boom of 1954-55, carried on for the 
first half of 1956, greatly increased the output 
capacity of industry. The Economist has estimated 
that the manufacturing resources lying idle or 
spare today are equivalent to about £700 million 
worth of goods a year. The recession will 
obviously get worse if Mr. Thorneycroft does not 
take prompt action to relax the measures of 
restriction. 
* * + 
Unemployment has risen considerably. From 
a low level of 216,000 in December, 1955, the 
number unemployed had gone up to 297,000 by 
December, 1956, and rose sharply to 383,000 in 
January, 1957—1.8 per cent. of the labour force. 
At the end of last year there were fewer vacancies 
than unemployed for the first time for three years. 
In January, 1957, vacancies fell to 255,000—that is 
66 per cent. of the unemployed. It is no use 
pretending that all the labour released is being 
absorbed in the investment or export industries. 
It just isn’t. The motor industry is an export 
industry but it cannot compete abroad satisfac- 
torily if a slump in the home market reduces its 
factory runs and puts up its costs. Nor is it pos- 
sible to increase investment in sheet steel if the 
motor industry cannot sell more than half its 
potential output. Recession breeds on recession. 
A declining production becomes, as it were, a 
breeding reactor. If the Treasury does not watch 
its step, the disinflation it achieved under Mr. 
Macmillan will become a serious deflation under 
Mr. Thorneycroft. I thought the Treasury was far 
too complaisant in its last Bulletin (February)}— 
expecting the buoyancy of world trade to bring 
about a resumption of expansion! What if 
America has a sizeable recession? Our economy 
is not likely to expand until some of the restraints 
on consumption are removed, the credit squeeze 
relaxed and money made cheaper. 
* * + 


Fortunately I am not the only voice crying in 
this wilderness of deflation. Mr. Roy Harrod, who 
plays Elisha to Keynes’s Elijah and writes with 
a wisdom and authority that Mr. Thorneycroft 
should not ignore, pleads in the Financial Times 
of March | for easier credit and cheaper money 
now. The economy, he says, no longer requires 
tight money at all. It has been slack for an un- 
healthily long period, orders on investment 
account are too low, development is being dis- 
couraged. Now is the time to reduce interest rates 
—during a period of recession and when the 
balance of payments is favourable—for in two or 


three years we may run into another industria] 
boom when another credit squeeze may be 
desirable and a reduction in interest rates impos. 
sible. He makes a sound point when he says that 
high rates do not promote saving today. Personal 
savings grow as people get better off: they are 
little affected by the rate of interest. Com 

savings, of course, decline as profits are squeezed, 
Savings in 1957 will be lower than they need be 
if high interest rates are maintained long enough 
to impose deflation. 

* * * 

The Treasury bill rate has fallen recently as it 
usually does during the peak period of tax collec. 
tion. By next quarter, Mr. Harrod says, the 
authorities will be presented with an inescapable 


choice of action. They will have either to | 


acquiesce in rates rising once more if the credit 
squeeze is held, or to increase the supply of money 
(unless there is a big return flow of foreign capital, 
which is unlikely). He is strongly of the opinion 
that they should do the latter, that is, put an end 
to the credit squeeze. The opportunity exists fora 
big forward leap in the national production, It 
would be a thousand pities, Mr. Harrod con- 
cludes, if it were frustrated by a deflationist policy, 
I cannot believe that it is in the nature of either 
the Prime Minister, with his Keynesian inclina- 
tions, or of Mr. Thorneycroft with his go-ahead 
reputation, to miss the chance of restoring expan- 
sion to the economy, but one cannot be sure that 
the traditional bankers or those fanatical believers 
in sound money will ‘not gain the upper hand. 
One has the uncomfortable feeling, writes Mr, 
Harrod, that some of the old fogeys are still there 
or have been replaced by younger fogeys of that 
ilk. It is high time that we had an inquiry into 
the financial system to root them out. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


Tue stock markets appear tired, 
although they have not lost thei 
underlying firmness. The gilt-edged 
section was not moved to any fresh 
advance by the fall in the Treasury bill rate to 
4 per cent. or by the small gain in the gold and 
dollar reserves. Oil shares—for good reasons— 
were the brightest feature of the equity markets. 
On the other hand shipping shares fell on the 
sharp decline in tramp freight rates and industrial 
shares were mixed—some very bad reports off- 
setting the good. Rootes’ directors have warned 
shareholders that losses have been incurred and 
that they cannot give any indication of the likely 
result for the year ending July. Next, AEI report 
a sharp setback in trading profits for 1956. The 
severe recession in the motor industry is pretty 
well discounted in the market and I have long 
ago advised investors to avoid all motor shares 
except FORD (now back on a five-day week) and 
BMC. As for the AEI report I confess I was 
shocked. I had not anticipated a 33 per cent. drop 
in trading profits or a 44 per cent. drop in taxed 
profits. Nothing has been added to replacement 
reserves and although the 15 per cent. dividend 
has been maintained on the increased capital, 
earnings amounted to only 24 per cent. covering 
the dividend 1.6 times. The cause of the profit 
setback is mainly the fall in profit margins. Costs 
are still rising and competition in the export 
markets is still increasing. The shares fell to 63s. 
but have recovered to 64s. 6d. to give a dividend 
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“14 of 4.65 per cent. and an earnings yield of 
under 74 per cent. (By contrast ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
have risen to 59s. 6d., helped by its booming air- 

department.) All this goes to remind in- 
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yestors that their equity buying policy should still 

treme caution and selectivity. 

i. be marked by a Te - fi y 
'y be By contrast with these depressing domestic 
mpos- fe reports the 1956 results of the great international 


s that I uNeVER combine provide welcome relief. The 
‘sonal fe group's turnover has risen by nearly 12 per cent. 
y are Ie to the colossal total of £1,671 million, trading 
ipany fj profits by 153 per cent. to £99 million and net 
sezed, JB profits by 14 per cent. to £44.4 million. The signifi- 
ed be iE cant feature of the report is that the profit margin 
ough | (profit to turnover ratio) has increased from 5.6 per 
cent. to 5.9 per cent. (against 4.9 per cent. in 1954). 
It is clear that the Unilever group is gaining from 
-as it I the expansion of world trade, from the recovery 
ollec. | in the undeveloped countries, and from the small 
, the If percentage (about 10 per cent.) of direct labour 
pable & costs to total costs. Last year Unilever Ltd. did 
ii better than NV, but as everyone knows, there 
redit | is a dividend equalisation agreement. For the 
oney third year running the distribution has been 
pital, raised. The Unilever Ltd. dividend has been in- 
inion & creased from 15} per cent. to 17} per cent. 
1end | and that of NV from 14 per cent. to 154 per cent. 
fora | The combined earnings cover for dividends has 
n. It @ risen from 4.7 to 4.9 times. The shares rose 
con- smartly both before and after the report and at 
dlicy, | the present price of 82s. to yield 44 per 
ither © cent. Unilever Ltd. are still worth attention. 
lina- z . P 
head Investors looking out for ‘recovery’ shares can 
pan- —§ now safely admit HOOVER. The report for 1956 
- that revealed a 27 per cent. decline in group profits, 
overs but the significant feature was the sharp recovery 
and, @ in the second half of the year from £1.0 million 
Mr, & to £1.7 million. This was actually higher than in 
there § the second half of 1955. The company appears 
that | to have seen the worst of the effects of the hire- 
into purchase restrictions on the sale of consumer 
‘durables.’ Trade reports this year point to a 
further improvement both in domestic sales and 
in exports. The Board of Trade retail sales figures 
for January show that radio and electrical goods 
were 25 per cent. up in sales in independent re- 
| tailers and much the same in the multiples—as 
ired, § COmpared with a year ago. On the 1956 results 
their — Hoover's ordinary dividend of 50 per cent. was 
dged covered 1.6 times by earnings of 80 per cent., but 
resh @ if the last half-year’s profits can be doubled for 
e to 1957 the dividend cover would be over twice. The 
and @ A shares jumped on this report from 26s. 3d. 
ns— to 31s. 3d., but even at this price the dividend 
kets, @ Yieldis still 7.85 per cent. 
the . a * 
trial With the Board of Trade reporting that the 
off- January sales of department stores are 13 per 
ned cent. up On a year ago, it is no surprise that the 
and market in stores shares is waking up. LEwIs’s 
kely TRUST 4s. shares rose Is. to 14s. on the unexpected 
port | 7 Per cent. increase in trading profits and the 
The raising of the total dividend from 134 per cent. to 
etty 17 per cent. Earnings on the equity amounted to 
long 56.3 per cent. and the yield on the well-covered 
ares dividend is now 43 per cent. This year the com- 
and @ Pany’s new Bristol store will be opened. HARRODS 
was surprised the market by doing even better than 
irop Lewis's but the dividend was unchanged at 174 
xed per cent., earnings amounting to nearly 38 per 
rent cent. The yield at 52s. 3d. is 6.65 per cent. I think 





end Harrods investment status is entitled to some 
ital, further improvement in the market. MARKS AND 
ring # SPENCER are now quoted ‘ex’ the capital bonus at 


ofit 38s. and on this basis yield only 3} per cent., but 
osts (the market is expecting a raising of the dividend 
to 30 per cent. on the new capital, giving a poten- 
tial yield of nearly 4 per cent. 








COMPANY MEETING 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


AMALGAMATION WITH GRINDLAYS BANK 





MR. J. K. MICHIE’S STATEMENT 


THE annual general meeting of The National Bank 
of India, Ltd., will be held on March 26 in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
Statement of the Chairman, Mr. J. K. Michie, for the 
year 1956: 

Ever since we acquired from the National Pro- 
vincial Bank Ltd. the total capital of Grindlays Bank 
Ltd. the interests and managements of Grindlays 
Bank and ourselves have naturally grown more 
closely together and it has become increasingly clear 
as experience accumulated that to ensure the full 
benefits of this association a physical fusion of 
resources and staff must be the ultimate step. The 
Boards of both Banks have now decided that the time 
is ripe for an amalgamation ari the necessary prelim- 
inaries have been set in motion. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


Our consolidated balance-sheet total at 
£163,635,741 shows the contraction anticipated in 
my last Statement, the comparable figure a year 
ago being £168,653,013. Our Net Profit figure 
is somewhat larger and after full provisions for 
taxation, bad and doubtful debts and other necessary 
reservations comes out at £432,835 against £421,839 
the previous year. Dividends declared are unchanged 
at 15% for the year. £100,000 has been transferred 
to Premises Account against £75,000 and £75,000 
to Contingencies Reserve Account against £85,000 
in 1955. The balance carried forward is increased 
by £11,888. 

The fall in the value of Sterling Securities was 
arrested before the end of 1956 and an upward 
movement has since taken place. All temporary 
depreciations in our holdings have been fully pro- 
vided for as interior reserves. 

Grindlays Bank Ltd.: I am glad to report another 
successful year’s operations which is reflected in the 
profit figure shown in their accounts and the growth 
in the volume of the Bank’s deposits has been well 
maintained. As in our own case all necessary pro- 
visions have been internally made including any 
depreciation on the Bank’s holding of Government 
securities. 

During the year two further Branches have been 
opened in the Rhodesias and results of operations 
there show a considerable improvement and are 
encouraging. 

Our Finance and Development Corporation again 
operated at a profit which is being retained in the 
business. 

PROSPECTS 

When I last addressed you we had just had a rise 
in the Bank Rate to 54% in a further attempt to curb 
inflationary tendencies. The situation was apparently 
improving when the economic results of the Suez 
crisis fell upon us. By dint of calling up our reserves 
the critical phase has been by-passed and money has 
been plentiful enough to justify an adjustment of 
the Bank of England rate to 5%. I say adjustment 
advisedly for on the authority of the Governor of 
the Bank of England that is all it is and we shall have 
to work hard for any further improvement in our 
monetary situation, whether expressed in gold and 
dollar balances or interest rates, and obviously they 
go together. 

This is no time to attempt prophecy; the imponder- 
ables are too many and certainties too few but as 
has been said before no one owes this country a 
living and it can only be through the wisdom of our 
Government and the efforts of all our people that 
our present economic difficulties will be resolved; 
and surely there is nothing insurmountable about 
them so long as we do not spend as if we still had a 
large unearned income behind us. 

Last year I remarked on the disparity between 
interest rates in London and those current in certain 
other countries. This gap has since been narrowed 
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but in today’s relative circumstances it is in some 
cases still too wide. Supply and demand will doubt- 
less have their way in due course. 

As to our own prospects, given reasonable opera- 
tional conditions I feel sure our forward progress 


will continue. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 92. C. G. WATNEY (‘Good Companions,’ 1920) 
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WHITE (6 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. In next week’s article I shall discuss problems 
in general and will use this problem to illustrate one 
or two points, so readers should keep the position. 

Solution to last week’s problem by Mansfield: 
Kt-Kt 6, threat Kt x R. 1...R x R; 2 Ki-B6ch. 
1...R-B8;2Kt-B2. 1...R-B6;2Q-K4, 1... 
R-K 5;2Q-R2. 1...R-B5;2R-K7. 1...R x Kt; 
2Bx R. 1...B x P;2Kt-B8. Six different mates 
against six Black rook moves in a problem displaying 
the usual Mansfield artistry. 

Games between unequal players are a very dangerous 
guide to the merits of an opening; always distrust 
those lines in books on the openings which end up 
with a plus for Black and add ‘Snooks v. Capablanca, 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 1925’—the plus is a comment 
on the players, not the opening. However, games of 
this kind can be interesting in that they can give an 
ideal picture of a variation showing what happens 
when one player is allowed to carry out his plans more 
or less undisturbed. The following game is an example 
of this. 
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White, H. J. Soeterboek and allies 
Black, Dr. M. Euwe Opening, Giuoco Piano 


1P-K4 P-K 4 146BxKt() BxB 

2 Ki-K B3 Kt-Q B3 17B x Kt RxB 
3B-B4 B-B4 18 Kt-B 3 Q-R4 
4P-B3 B-Kt3(a) 19 Kt-K2 R-B3 
5P-Q4 Q-K 2 20 Q Kt-Kt1 R-R3 
60-0 Kt-B 3 21P-KR3(g) R-KBI 

7 P-Q 5 (6) Kt-Q1 QR-BI P-Kt4 

8 Q-O 37 (c) P-Q 3 23 P-Ki 4 B x Kt! 

9 B-Kt3 o-O 24P x Bh) B-Q 5 

10 P-B4 Kt-R 4 25 K-Kt2 Q-R5 

11 Kt-B3 P-K B4 26 R-B 2 P-Kt 5 

12 B-Kt 5 Q-KI 27 K-R 1 (/) P x RP(/) 
13 Kt-K R4(d) P-BS 28 Kt-K 2 R-Kt 3 
14B-Ql Kt-K B3 29 R-K Kt R (B 1)-B3 
15 K-R I (e) Kr-Kt § 30 R(B2)-Bi P-R7 

31 Resigns (4) 


(a) This combined with Q-K 2 is the best defence if you want 
to win against the Givoco Piano, as it prevents simplification 
through exchanges in the centre. It is better to play B-Kt 3 before 
Q-K 5 as against 4. .. Q-K 2; White can play 5 P-Q 3, whereupon 
the queen is slightly misplaced. 

(b) More usual and better, 7 R-K 1, P-Q 3; 8 P-K R 3, followed 
later by Q Kt-Q 2 (or R 3), B-B | and Kt-B 4. Text is only good 
if one can follow by pawn sacrifice P-Q 6, which is not quite 
sound against Kt-Q 1; otherwise Black's attack on K side is 
quicker than White's on queen’s wing. 

(c) Very weak. He should play B-Q 3—now he loses two more 
moves before he can get the bishop out of the way of Q side pawns: 
meanwhile Black builds up winning attack on other side. 

(d) 13 K-R 1 followed by Kt-K Kt | and P-B 3 is better, but 
White's position is in any case very unhappy. 2 

(e) Now this is much less effective, Kt being no onger available 
for Kt 1. Kt-B 5 is probably the best move, but the position is 
now lost, anyway 

(/) Double threa: of Kt x P ch and Kt-B 2 torces White to 
exchange both his bishops. ; 

(g) The threat of P-Kt 4 followed by B x Kt and P-Kt 5 forces 
this move. - 

(h) 24 Kt x 8B, P-Kt 5; 25 Kt-Kt 1, P-B 6; and wins e.g 
26 P-B 5, P x Pch; 27K x P, R-B6!; 28 Q-K 2.R x P winning 
or 26 P-Kt 3,Q x Pch!; 27 Kt x Q,R x Kt ch; 28 K-Ktl 
R x P ch; 29 K-R 1, R-R 6 ch; 30 K-Kt 1. P-Kt 6! and wins 


fang mate. 
(k) 31 R x Rech, R x R: 32 Kt x B, QO-R 6!; 33 Q-B 1, 
R-Kt 8 ch; 34 Q x QO, P x Q=Q dich: 35K x QP x t 
emerging with queen for rook 
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In the Socialist Garden 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 366 
Report by Joyce Johnson 


Mao Tse-tung is reported recently to have said that many different flowers may blossom in the 
Socialist garden. Competitors were invited to invent names for three of these and give a description 
of each (e.g. appearance, habit, culture, etc.). 


Tuis Socialist garden is by no means all a bed 
‘of roses. It has a noxious undergrowth in which 
poisonous plants and weeds abound, and a new 
parasite, Cultus Personalis, has lately been intro- 
duced (‘fruits disastrous, leaves much to be 
desired. —Elia Goller). Another eye-opener is 
Rebel-lies-bleeding, or Amaranthus Magyarensis, 
which survives the most drastic treatment (D. W. 
Boileau), and all that can be said for the Cudweed 
is that in the last resort it is edible (Martin 
Jordan). Manager’s Rue, or Shopstewardia, has 
no decorative value at all and is useful only for 
hedging, branching out by means of suckers and 
reacting sometimes to graft (F. G. Hall). Even 
the growth of the Tea Yew, Tradesunionia, is now 
rank and vile, according to F. Thompson, 
although it strikes easily. 

Turning to the cultivated bloomers, variations 
of Ebbwnye, Summerscylla, Clemensis and Can- 
terbury Bell crop up everywhere, their predomi- 
nating red being occasionally relieved by a few 
Pink Hughes. It is, therefore, all the more re- 
freshing toscome across the unusual and rare, and 
among these I like the Sweet Bendover, whose 
swaying motion gives the appearance of bending 
over backwards (E. C. Jenkins), the Silvery Syd- 
paxia, indistinguishable from Honesty and un- 
known to Hanging Gardens (Frances Colling- 
wood), the Dock, sometimes referred to as the 
Blooming Dock and detesting culture (V. Lang- 
ton), Policeman's Button, or Secrecy, a creeping 
plant with auriculate leaves growing close to the 
ground (G. J. Blundell) and Braddockia Liver- 
pudliana, a good spreader guaranteed to fill any 
vacant bed (N. Hodgson). Rich Man’s Whim, or 
Paradoxicus, as F. G. Hall points out, also makes 
a handsome contribution, and elegant though 
Triumphus Fragrans Macdermotii may be, it is 
no friend to the farmer (Henry Latoc). 

When it comes to Culture, few fail to point out 
the need for blood and bone manure, but only 
S. M. Mansell mentions Wells, and A. M. Laing 
GB Essence. I recommend two guineas to R. A. 
McKenzie, one and a half guineas each to Roff 
and J. A. Lindon, and one guinea to R. Kennard 
Davis. The runners-up were F. G. Hall, Henry 
Latoc, N. Hodgson and Nina Cole. 


PRIZES 
(R. A. MCKENZIE) 


SHORN-OF-PLENTY. Sapless, sickly plant, flowers 
now anzemic white with bluish tinge, the seemingly 
hardy main variety that used to bear showy golden 
blossoms having unaccountably died out during the 
Lowlicultural Revolution.* A hard-up perennial. Will 
not thrive alongside anything red. 


* Cf. Haughticultural Ditto. 


Ato (Wotcher-orris or Snobsbane). Sometimes 
found in association with the Woodbine (but less 
often than formerly with Bedstraw). Thrives in the 
neighbourhood of Dartmouth, Barmouth and Beer. 
A hearty oral, an offshoot of common stock, Likes 
perpetually moist surroundings and cannot live far 
from Pools. 


OLD MARGARINECUP (Cuppa margarina). A fav- 
ourite table-adornment in non-U Socialist kitchens. 
Very distantly related to the Buttercup. Greasy- 
looking yellowish-white corona contains curious 
markings resembling fish-bones, jam-smears, ete. 
Spreads rapidly in warm weather. Grows in poor 
surroundings, especially rancid. Should never be 
watered and certainly needs no additional liquid 
manure. 


(ROFF) 


HEWLETT-JOHNSON (Canterbury Bell). Evergreen 
shrub which flowers for a long time as a not very 
bright red. Particularly difficult to transplant or to 
prune, Its seeds for the most part fall on stony 
ground. Attracts insects and occasionally develops 


suckers. Would possibly blossom to greater advan- 


tage in the East, 


KHRUSHCHEV (Snapdragon). A distinctive climber 
which is closely linked with the worker-B, It flowers 
a deep red and is apt to produce seeds of differing 
varieties—sc-ne are known as ‘dragon’s teeth,’ others 
generate olive branches. Powerful growth is en- 
hanced by the copious use of sacking and slating. 
Branches tend to spread into neighbouring gardens 
and take root. 


KINGSLEY Martin (Pink).—This long-established 
hybrid, noted for its pink leaves, flowers weekly on 
Fridays. Its ideal conditions are in Holborn, but it 
flourishes elsewhere in this England. Very suitable 
for cuttings and useful for culture in the House. 
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(J. A. LINDON) 


Boss-Rose (Beastlia upstartia). Extremely 
mon. Hardy nevergreen scrub. Plants itself 
solently, anywhere), growth rapid and overbear (i 
any rich soil, but dislikes mouldy or Stony situat) . 
and prefers limelight to shade, Blooming oftes a 
siderably reduced on acquisition of barony. Offshons 
rarely come to much, 


CANTERBURY BeaN. Hybrid. Best-known varie. 
Johnson’s Red Star cross. A rather stringy old bes 
not typically English, cultivated mainly by new, 
paper editors for show purposes, rarely eaten ex 
by moths. Thrives in any environment contain 
bricks. Glaring red flowers, rest of plant sap-greet 
Sometimes known as the Hass Bean. 


BLUESTOCKING PINKBELLE (Summerscilla), R 
unprepossessing plant, but apt to produce remarkabk 
bloomers. Curious fluctuations in number have beg 
reported recently from places as far apart as th 
Middle East and Westminster. A very poor boy 
cultivator, 
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(R. KENNARD DAVIS) i 


Spyrinca (fuchshia cominformia). This is a hardy 1 
creeping plant, spreading its roots underground ané 
reproducing itself over wide areas. It prefers the 
shade, and its presence is often difficult to recognise, 
Extremely poisonous. 
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Burocratia (b. stalinensis marxii). A parasitic 
plant, growing rapidly. Can be readily trained to 
climb from post to post. It thrives best on a rich 
soil, but tends to impoverish it quickly, Produces 
gaudy red flowers, but its fruit is small and of no 
value. 

BARBARIS (encaved@a sanguinea). A formidable 
plant with sharp and dangerous spines, growing 
luxuriantly in East Europe and Siberia. Used exten. 
sively for fencing, it provides material for tanning 
hides, Thrives on blood-manure. Cultivated since the 
days of Genghis Khan, it has lately been given 
government encouragement. It does not flourish in 
the cultured soils of West Europe. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 369 
Set by A.M.OSS. 


Lexicographers usually keep their jokes out of 
their dictionaries, but not always. For example, 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary defines 
the sea-serpent as ‘an enormous marine animal of 
serpent-like form, frequently seen and described 
by credulous sailors, imaginative landsmen, and 
common liars.’ For the usual prize of six guineas 
competitors are invited to submit sets of three | 
such lexicographical jokes culled from English 
dictionaries, old or new. Sources must be named, 
and credit will be given for more or less new 
discoveries. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No, 
369,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by March 
19. Results on March 29. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 930 
ACROSS DOWN e ca = = 
1 Give the chap his hat; he’s so wan (6). 1 Progressive kind of literary traveller (7). ages Pr st - 
4 The end of a telephone conversation about the 2 Used in floodlit soccer, possibly (5-4). sy 7 * 4 
race? (4-4) - 3 Where to find the Arab concentrating (6). — 
9 a ae of ae eta a ss a 5 A capable-sounding person (4). ae ee 6 * 
= backs (8) ee ae Cae, ay ee 6 Prodigies at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s parties? (4, 4) g @ rid . 4 
- etm per = 7 Archdeacon is nearly all there (5). “eae 2a | 
13 Blue flower. found on the rocks, we hear (6). 8 Flower-girl had a meal and looks pink (7). 
15 ‘Or as a —— defensive to a house’ (Shakespeare) 11 I’m just middling (7). gS a zg gg 
(4). Ww. 
ae ped IC ee RBS 
16 Financial straits of the knapper (5-5). wee _ : M F | 
19 Platinum may be considered so (4-6). 17 The stumper’s miss may lead to ruin (9). g | | : 
20 A great fault in a smile (4). 18 Monarch of all he surveys, obviously (8). 24 RE 
23 ‘There was a time when ——, grove and stream’ 19 Naturally up this one has a sticky time (3,4). eee oo a 
(Wordsworth) (6). 1 OU eas gia ; = ZS it 
58 Onder during 2 deougit? (2) I Upturned sheep with a twisted tail (7). Be 
27 A rowdy game, it seems (8). 22 His is a case of hit or miss (6). eanee ee 
28 ‘My - flew in feathers then’ (Hood) (6). 24 ‘He thundered up to —— gate, He thundered oe 
29 Ten stare in confusion (8). up through —— town’ (Newbolt) (5). = : ~% 
30 Sailors make a large contribution to this yarn (6). 26 Found in the vast eternal emptiness (4). 
‘ 
1 es will b ded: ac { the De Luxe edition of Chambers's I wentieth Century Dicti we ome ‘ 
and ¢ beck token for ous guises’ They will be awesded to the conders of the first two correct solutions Solution on March 22 Solution to No. 928 on page 328 
opened after noon on March 19 and addressed: Crossword No. 930, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
; : The winners of Crossword No. 928 are: Mrs. P. Bray, 8 Marloes Road, L 
Chambers’s Twentieth Cen‘ery Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. W8, and Miss R. W. James, 19 Norham Road Oxford. — 
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She prefers the stable things of life: the home . . . her family 
. an assured future—for the security of her household she 

insists on saving with Hastings and Thanet—renowned for 
reliability and friendly service— offering investment facilities for 
sums of one to five thousand pounds. 

The attractive interest rates are also 
clear of Income Tax. 

Without obligation call or write for our 
booklet, “Profitable Investment”’. 
Dept. S 





Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIFTY 








Assets £21 ,000,000 


Established over 100 years 


99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Reserve strength £1,000,000 


Telephone: WELbeck 0028 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








An outspoken indictment of the 


GUILTY MEN OF SUEZ 


by FRANK VERITY who concludes: 


‘The British have no cause to blush and hang their heads 
at the memory of the Suez campaign.’ His reasoned 
analysis indicts the men who dragged the name of Britain 
through the mud. It had to be written—it must be read. 


2/- net from all bookstalls and shops 
TRUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED 








a gains. Se 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW | 
No. 611 JANUARY, 1957 10s net | 


THE PREsENT CONSERVATIVE OUTLOOK 

Tue MAN IN THE STREET 

THe BirntH oF THE New GERMAN ARMY 

CAMOUFLAGE AMONG ANIMALS 

Bouivia’s REVOLUTION 

Stamps CeLesRATE CONTEMPORARY H'sTORY 

COMMUNISM AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARLIAMENT: 
A Stupy In INFILTRATION THEORY AND Tactics By Jan Przybyla, Ph.D. 

Tae EASTLAKES By Bernard Denvir 

, Sunset at Sea: Napoweon’s Last Voyace By Oliver Warner 

* Ti MOorAL OF THE FRENCH Priest-WORKERS By Rev. Canon Roger Lloyd 

Some Recent Books 


By Lord Dynevor, M.C. | 
By R. F. Rattray, Ph.D. | 
By Reginald Colby 

By Leslie Reid 

By N. P. Macdonald 
By S. T. George 











___. JOHN MURRAY : LONDON 











| LADY SECRETARY, personal assistant, 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS | VACANT 


BBC requires Children’s 8 Hour _ Organiser in 
Cardiff to be resr for i a and de- 
veloping ideas for Children’s Programmes in 
both Sound and Television, organising and 
supervising the output as a whole; and for 
directing and/or producing a share of it. Work 
requires an appreciation and understanding of 
children’s interests, production experience, and 
organising ability, Thorough knowledge of the 
Welsh language essential. Salary £1,325 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,075 maximum, If no fully 
qualified candidate available, initial appointment 
in salary range £1,205 to £1,535. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.117 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


GENTLEMAN offered employment in Switzer- 
land for six months as Host/Guide to English 
visitors. Qualifications: single, age 25 to 35, 
enerectic, good mixer. German speaking. - 
Box 701. 
GRANADA TV NETWORK LTD. require 
Staff Architect in Manchester for general dutics 
and to help with development of their TV 
Centre, Excellent opportunity for an experi- 
enced and practical man with idcas and a 
feeling for modern design.—Write giving = 
one experience, presem salary, ¢tc., w 
Bernstein, Chairman, Granada TV Network 
lise Manchester 3. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating, TEMple Bar 6644. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER.— 
Applications are invited for the full-time posts 
of RESEARCH ASSISTANT in SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY and SOCIOLOGY in the 
Faculty of Economics and Social Studies, The 
persons appointed will carry out research in 
factories and in rural areas, Salary within the 
range of £550 to £750 per annum, according 
to qualifications and experience, with member- 
ship of Children’s Allowance Scheme and 
F.S.S.U. Applications should be sent not later 
than March 2Ist, 1957, to the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained, 





FELLOWSHIPS 


RHODES DES UNIVERSITY. GRAHAMSTOWN, 
SOUTH AFRICA, Applications are invited by 
17th MAY, 1957, for the HUGH LE MAY 
FELLOWSHIP FOR 1958, The value of the 
Fellowship is £1,400 per annum for one year. 
It is tenable at Rhodes University and is in- 
tended for candidates wishing to do advanced 
work in one of a number of subjects in the 
Faculty of Arts.—For further details apply to 
the Registrar, Rhodes University, Grahams- 
town, or the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the Pritish Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOREIGN GIRLS “avaiable ‘au pair.” Angio- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St.. S.W.3 
KEN. 1586. 

seeks 
position of responsibility (London), Experienced 
and adaptable, Highes: references —Box 731. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


EXHIBITION ‘LE 
DE LA FRANCE,’ 


ARCHITECTURAL 
NOUVEAU VISAGE 
R.I.B.A., 66 Portland PI... W.1. Tiil 23rd March. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-7, Sat. 10-5. Adm. Free 
BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE EAST. A wecek- 
end conference from 16th to 17th March, 1957, 
at Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford, arranged by 
Oxford University Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies. Speakers: The Warden of Queen 
Elizabeth House, Dr. G. L. Lewis. Sir Reader 
Bullard and Frank Stoakes. Registration fee 
3s. 6d., bed and breakfast in an Oxford col 
lege &8s.—Application, wo, and further details 
from, The Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 
Oxford 

CHINESE SCROLL PAINTINGS. The first 
coliection of original paintings to be seen in 
this country for many years is on display—and 
for sale—at COLLET’S CHINESE BOOK- 
SHOP, 40 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 (oppo- 
site the British Museum) from March 12th-iéeh, 


9.30 a.m.-S p.m. All in traditional style, on 
silk, by China’s most eminent artists, Beautiful 
and inexpensive colour prints. greetings cards, 
brocade-bound books also on view 





| 
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HEAL’S 1957 DESIGNS, An exhibition of New 
Designs in furniture, fabrics, fe Ny 
EAL & 


SON (To., 186 Tottenham Court Roed, Ww. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
| Saal 1. hosters by D. Manuel Fuentes on ‘Juan 
the 15th March, =: patent 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton ‘Street, Wi. 
XIX and XX CENTURY ow PAINT- 
INGS.’ Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10- 


LEICESTER GALLERIES — ‘Sq. Sculp- 
ture by MICHAEL AYRTON, Drawing by 
LORD METHUEN, A.R.A., and The GUY 
DIXON COLLECTION, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
a BOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. HARPIGNIES (1819-1916) Paintings, 
W/Cols., Drawings, All exhibits for sale, Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. Adm. free, Until 
March 9th. 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANC®O, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. RODERIC O'CONOR : Paintings; 
COLLECTORS’ DRAWINGS of the 19th and 
20th centuries 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course of two 


lectures on (i) ‘Problems of the Secondary 
School Some Comparative Considerations’ 
(i) “Problems of the Primary School—Some 


Comparative Considerations’ will be given by 
Professor F J. Schonell (Queensiand), at 5.30 
p.m. on 13 and 19 March at the Institute of 
Education, University of London, W.C.1 
ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET.— 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: George 
Stubbs, 1724-1806. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-4, 
closed Mondays, Admission free. Adjoins Aki- 
gate East Station. 


CONCERTS 


BACH Organ Recitals by Helmut Waicha. Roya! 
Festival Hall, Weds. 13, 20, 27 Mar. and 3 Apr., 
at 5.45. 4s. inc. prog. WAT, 3191 


CONFERENCE 
ACCOMMODATION 


CONFERENCES ACCOMMODATED in UNI- 
VERSITY HALL of residence, Dundee, March 
16th to April 6th, June 2%h to July 12th, August 
6th to September 21st. Maximum of 60 in main 
hall; further 60 in comfortable annexes. Easy 
access by rail and road. Further information 
froma The Warden, Airlie Hall, Dundec. 


PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, ;, direct 
from factory, save £ffs. Send today. 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 

ANGRY YOUNG MEN : before you | write one 
more angry young novel, do try a glass or two 
of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. Very, very 
soothing. Integrates You. 

ARE YOU one of those who wonder what life 
is about and feel you have lost your way?— 


Write today to: BCM/HOPEWAYS (3), Lom 
don, W.C.1. 

“BRILLIANT REPORTING,” says Stanley 
Maxted of James Michener’s book, ‘Bridge at 


Andau.” 
youth in revolt, 
condensed in March ‘Reader's Digest.” 


Moving persona! stories of Hungarian 
Not yet published. but now 
Is. 6d 


Continued Overiea/ 





AN IDEAL GIFT 





The Spectator by post makes a 


welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living oversea 
A year’s subscription costs 


45s. A Greeting Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends 
for whom a subscription is 
opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1 
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ANCESTORS TRACED, Pedigrees compiled. 
Crests verified. W. A. & N. lambert (S), 10 
Bracken Avenue, London, S.W.12. 


CANCER PATIENT (57173). Poor man (75), 
and aged wife in poor circumstances. Patient 
lies on concrete floor by fire in living-room in 
absence of blankets. Needs bedding and extra 
nourishment, Please help us to care for him (also 
thousands of other sad cases), Jewellery wel- 
comed.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.., arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274C, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1, Telephone GER. 
2531. 197a Regent Street, London, W.1, Tel.: 
REG. 6003. Branches in main towns. 


FREE MEALS {rom boredom by taking some of 
that lovely Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept, D.X. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Managet by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 


THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS can take 
further members for its Spring Wine-with-Tasting 
Lecture Series and other vinous functions, De- 
tails from T. A. Layton, 29 Duke St. (Manchester 
Sq.), London, W.1. 


THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and spread with BURGESS 
Anchovy Paste. 


UNITARIANISM,. Would it meet your desire 
for a non-creedua! progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary, 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


BUSINESS OFFER 


FOR SALE, New Watch and Clock attachment 
(Patent applied for).—Box 712. 


LITERARY 


IF YOU WERE GOOD at English at School, 
why don't you write for money now? A gift of 
expression is half the battle. The rest is practice, 
know what to write, and where to sell, The 
LSJ, by entirely individual coaching by post, 
has helped thousands. It could help you also. 
Free book from Prospectus Dept., London 
Schoo! of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, London, W.1!. TEL.: GRO. 8250 
AUTHOR'S MSS., any length. typed in 7 days 
(4-day cmergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading 
Literary rescarch, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine Service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines for hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages, Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
taria} Aunts 32 Rupert St.. W.1 (GER 1067-9) 
BOOKS PURCHASED. Ali subjects, any quan- 
tity, Especially wanted, Current Review copies 
—P Brewer, 374 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured, Min " chase, 4s E, R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Address your MSS 
to Dept. C23. FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
C23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI_, 7796) 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.’ No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
—B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 


EDUCATIONAL 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free. Selsey 2774. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 928 

ACROSS 1 Champion, § Agists. 9 Landseer 
10 Plenty, 2 Outrun. 13 Corporal, 15 Bell- 
founders, 19 Gainsborough. 23 Intended. 24 
Forage. 25 Opener. 27 Flurried. 28 Yester 
29 Trampled 

DOWN 1 Callow 
Over, 6 Galopin 
Solomon. 14 Floored 
19 Sincere. 20 Grogram. 21 
25 Slur 

Registered as a Newspaper 

Telephone: EUSton 3221 


2 Arnuts, 3 Posture. 4 
Sundries. 8 Spyglass. 11 
16 Agrimony. 17 Vintners 
Daniel. 22 Seeded. 
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COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention, 
Exceptional results past twelve years. Sea and 
Mountain air, Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A. Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, -B.A., Oxon. 
Lapley ane Se  ecaaten Machynlleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Blandyfi 2 


EXPERT a TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E. Cc. 4, 


NEW SCHOOL, KINGS LANGLEY, | HERTS. 
(Co-Ed., Day and Boarding.) Based on Steiner 
Methods, avoiding early specialisation, Nursery 
Ages, 3-6. Lower School, 6-14. Upper School, 
14-18, G.C.E. Exams, Transport for younger 
children within 5-mile radius. 


PARADA: Full-time DRAMATIC training, 
part time and evening classes. SCHOOL : From 
eleven years to G.C.E. Preparatory Academy for 
the R.A.D.A, 55 Shepherd's Hill, Highgate, N.6, 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est, 
1894. 

THE TRIANGLE = College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 





FOR SALE 


CHAS. 1I.— 1860 Newspaper collection. Cheap. 
MINSTER, 75 Tressillian Rd., London, S.E.4. 
FOR SALE, ENCYC. BRITTANICA, 1950. As 
new. Nearest £35.—Jones, Braich, Mynytho, 
Pwiiheli, Caerns 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, Under this ‘heading 
and in this column we offer each week one or 
more of our Specialities, A larger selection 
appears every Saturday on the front page of 
‘The Times’ under the classification ‘For the 
Epicure.’ Our advertisements have appeared in 
the National Press every week for over 20 
years, and if you appreciate foodstuffs of abso- 
lute wholesome purity and outstanding excel- 
lence, we should like to send you our latest list 
(No. 27). Pride of place is given to our WHITE 
PEACHES. Medium to large unblemished halves 
in delicious syrup, Rare and exquisite bouquet 
only comparable to that of the best English 
peaches, Tins, 15 oz. net, 8 for 26s. Original 
wooden case of 48 for 150s. Post or Carriage 
Paid. — SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane London, E.C.3 

GIFT PARCELS of fine quality Household 
Linens suitable for Wedding Presents, etc., from 
5s. to £50. Price lists sent on request.—LANE & 
SOUTHWELL, 10 High Street, Whetstone, 
Leicestershire 

MEAT BY POST, Price list from H. Blankley & 
Son Ltd, 125 Leadenhall Market, London, 
E.C.3 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY, Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting Loveliness. Superb Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, . etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland, 


Street, 
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HARRIS TWEED, 12s . per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE, PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Storr. way, Isle of Lewis. 

SPRING BOXES of sciected flowers. Posted. 
Scented Violets and other varieties, 10s., 15s. 
or £1.—POLTESCO FLOWERS, Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall. 








SUNBLEST HIMALAYAN Brain. Food Tab- 
lets. Bracing Yoga Herbal Recipe for lassitude, 
apathy and depression. Send 6s. 3d. for trial 
tin, 50 tablets, and interesting leaflet.—SUN- 
BLEST NATURAL PRODUCTS, FAIR- 
LIGHT, SUSSEX, 


ACCOMMODATION 
SELF-CONTAINED holiday flatiet, large and 
airy, or residence with board at Widworthy, 
Sylvan Way, Bognor Regis. Tel.: 350. 

SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lica Street, 
Rye. Receive a few Guests. RYE 220 
WESTMINSTER, Warm room facing Sune in 
quiet flat. Own H, & C. Bed & Breakfast 3} gns. 
Suit professional man or woman with club.— 
Box 727. 











HOTELS 


BARMOUTH, MIN-Y-MOR, Private Hotel in 
own grounds. Sea front. Tabie-tennis, Talkies 
Brochure.—F, Waddling. 


BARMOUTH, WALES, Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel a. sea’s edge, A.A, & R.A.C. 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas, Brochure from S, Jackson. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel. 1944, 33 rms, 200 yards sea front, Gardens. 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 gns, Summer 9-11 gns. 

COPELANDS HOTEL, Donaghadee, Ulster. 
Select. Mod, Lic, Facing sea, Next to Golf. 
Swimming. Brochure. 


CORNWALL, JUBILEE INN, Pelynt, Nr. 
Looe, Charming old inn, every modern comfort. 
Bon viveur, Good food, Recommended (Lan- 
reath 312). 


COTSWOLDS. RED LION 
the-Wold, Glos (Tel.: 
Bracing, very restful. 


CO, DONEGAL The Fort Hotel, Greencastle. 
Beautifully situated on Loch Foyle. Good bath- 
ing, sea-fishing, boating, golf, tennis. Children 
welcome H, & C, Good bus service from Lon- 
donderry. Fully Licensed. Telephone: Green- 
castle 3, 

FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. Un- 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed, Win- 
ter 6 and 6} ans, Summer 8 and 8} gns.—Fittle- 
worth 61. 

GARBRIDGE HOTEL, APPLEBY, WEST- 
MORLAND, beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennines, can arrange self-drive hire holi- 
day without petrol worries, Write for details and 
brochure. AA. RAC. ‘Signpost’ Hotel. Tel.: 
Appleby 71. 


HOLIDAYS, WOOLACOMBE, sunny Devon. 
3 miles Golden Sands. BARRICANE PRIVATE 
epee oy Children welcome.—Mrs, Garness. 
Tel.: 


HOTEL RIVIERA—Torquay, — Everything just 
right for your Perfect Holiday.—Phone 7174. 


JERSEY, Channel Islands. WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst lovely 
scenery in Bouley Bay. Continental Cuisine. Dine 
*nd Dance with Cabaret, Picture Show. Bathe 
from Hotel, Riding, Hot Sea Water and Iodine 
Baths, Colour Brochure Free. Terms reduced 
for April and May. — WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey. 


HOTEL, Stow-on- 
66.) Easily reached. 











THE EUROPEAN 
THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 


Contents for March include: 
EUROPE AWAITS BRITAIN by BERTRAM PEEL 


THE FORGOTTEN KINGDOMS OF WEST AFRICA 
by R. H. PARKER 


ANALYSIS by EUROPEAN 


The union of Europe transcends all other issues: 

A necessity to Britain for market, defence and solvency: 
The wide combination of opponents; their arguments examined: 
The danger of half measures, and the necessity for speed. 
2/6 


Obtainable from all bookstalls or from 302 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. d 











JERSEY in springtime. Com 

sun ani stay at HOTEL HOR 
BRELADE’S BAY. The hotel, ca lot 
across the Bay, is in an ideal 

perfect spring holiday. Continenta} nt fr 
Good wine cellar. Cocktail ee Drinks aaj 
cigarettes at low Jersey prices, 60 bedrooet 
some with private bathrooms, many With privay 

sun balconies. Residegt dance band. ~waee 
tariff, or telephone Southern 887, te 
LOVELY SOUTH DEVON. Thatch 

tury Hotel in seaside village: ist ae 
Club Licence. From 9 gns.—STEP 
AXMOUTH, SEATON. "s Hore 
MULLION, Cornwall. Mounts Ba 
every comfort. H, & Cc. in all Bay Hote ae 
cuisine, Cocktail bar, Write for brochure. 
PENZANCE.—Trefusis Private Hotel. Sam 
holiday accommodation 45 etsion. cee 
promenade. Brochure. Tel.: _ 
SOMERSET. Secluded and eae 

House Hotel, near Wincanton, offers = 
an ideal setting, Fully Licensed. —Write tor bro. 
chure or phone Wincanton 2377 

WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH 
Storrington. Hols. or permanent. HALL, ek prow 
sea; buses pass, Several ground- floor bedrooms 
Tele, billiards. Unlicensed. 


ee re 
CARAVANS 


BOGNOR REGIS (2 miles), 22 ft, 4-berth can. 
Cara. 

van for hire.—Phillips, 98 Chasefiel 

don, S.W.17 ee ee 


HOLIDAYS 
= 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Air, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 
BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS, 
Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 
all European countries. 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD, 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C2 
Telephone : WHitehall 4114/5 


DARTMOOR FARM OFFERS comfortable 
holiday all summer except Aug., Sept, Home 
produce, Log fires Modern conveniences, 
6} gns.—Mrs, Steven, Southcombe, Widecombe 
in the Moor, Devon. Tel.: 214. 


15-DAY FLYING 
to 
SPAIN, ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, 
Guaranteed seats with B.E.A. and Iberia, 
A few vacancies available in June, 
Sunday departures to Palma, Madrid, Miles 
and Venice 
Saturday departures to Barcelona, Costa Brava, 
Sitges and Nice (for Riviera resorts), 
We can still accept bookings for July, August 
and September, 
Palma: departures on Sundays, Mondays aad 
Thursdays, Barcelona : departures on Saturdays 
& Wednesdays. Milan (for the Adriatic Riviera} 
departures on Mondays & Wednesdays. 
Venice: departures on Mondays. 
Flight are fully booked for 27 &28 July, 3&4 
August, and there are only a very limited sumby 
of seats available in August, 
SPAIN : Costa Brava, Costa Blanca, Mallow, 
Ibiza, Barcelona, Madrid, San Sebastian, 
from 44 gns. 
ITALY: Adriatic 
Marina, Varazzo, 
from 41 gns 
FRENCH RIVIERA: Bed & Breakfast fom 
37 gns.; full board from 54 gns. 
Air/Coach tour of Spain: 82 gms. 
Air/Coach tour of Italy: 68 gns. 
Air/Coach tour of Sicily: 75 gns. 
10-day Air/Coach tour of French and 
Italian Rivieras: 47 gns. 
Apply for details and free brochures t: 
APAL TRAVEL LTD.., in conjunction witt 
SEE SPAIN LTD., 
78 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
287 High Holborn, London, W.CA. 


eee 


HOLIDAYS 


Riviera, Allasio, Diam 
Viareggio, Sestri Levan, 





TOURS AND CRUISES 


ESMITOURS offer | a variety y of personally com 
ducted tours from 38-68 gns. to Swi 
Italy, Yugoslavia and Southern Spain.—Wee 
50 Northey Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


~ HEAVENLY HOLIDAYS AT 

DOWN TO EARTH PRICES 
Here are some typical “— holidays 
AUSTRIA ove o -. 4. “ 
SWITZERLAND ... ove i. £8. & ae 


ITALY ae a2. 
Write for your copy © “The 5 Delights” 


HOTEL PLAN LTD. 


i! CHURCH PLACE, JERMYN 
LONDON, S.W.! 
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